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NEWS OF THE INTERNATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION: THE LAST VIEW OF THE ‘‘ DISCOVERY” AS SHE LEFT LYTTELTON, N.Z., 
ON HER SOUTH POLAR VOYAGE, DECEMBER 21, 1901. 





During the past week news has come of the “ Discovery,” which has been visited by the relief-ship ‘‘ Morning” at her winter quarters in MacMurdo Bay, Victoria Land. 
Commander Scott has created a record in South Polar exploration, having penetrated as far South as Lat. 8} 30. 











~ OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

Mr. William Archer wants to correct the ‘obstinate 
egoisms’”’ which write notices of plays and books with- 
out a proper regard for the feelings of authors. He 
proposes that we shall set up a tribunal of taste, com- 
posed of two authors, two actors, and a couple of 
journalists, together with a presiding officer. To this 
Council of Seven shall be submitted disputes arising out 
of allegations of personal animus in literary or dramatic 
criticism. If I say in print that your book or play is bad, 
you will have no case for the court ; but if I make a con- 
tinual sport of you, and pursue you with derisive epithets, 
you may indict me for unfairness, and the court may give 
you damages. Mr. Archer thinks this a more whole. 
some device than an action for libel which will be tried 
by an ignorant jury and possibly by a stupid Judge. 
Judgments in courts of law on questions of taste 
are commonly unjust and ridiculous. But I am not 
sanguine enough to believe with Mr. Archer that his 
Council would exercise much authority. Who is pre- 
pared to elect seven arbiters of taste, and give them 
power to fine a critic for his epithets? Mr. Archer 
knows that the arbiters would constantly disagree, so he 
provides for a judgment by the president’s casting vote. 
The ethical quality of irony in criticism to be settled by 
a majority of one! This is more absurd than the plan 
of the Old Bailey, for a jury must be unanimous, or 
there is no verdict. 


Mr. Archer imagines that the question of fair play 
could be kept separate by such a tribunal from questions 
of cfitical opinion. You have a right to condemn a 
book ; but you must be careful how you poke fun at the 
author. Yes, but if the author, in your eyes, is a pre- 
tentious impostor, are you to be debarred from ridicule ? 
He will think this weapon grossly unfair; but how are 


the arbiters of taste to decide between you and him. 


unless they consider whether the quality of his perform- 
ance does not justify your method of attack? They 
may not take your view at all; and, in that case, why 
should you recognise their jurisdiction? Or they may 
agree with you, and provoke the exasperated author to 
try his luck with a common jury. But of one thing Mr. 
Archer may be assured: his Board of Arbitrators would 
not live long. The first casting vote of the presiding 
genius would throw it into fatal convulsions. This 
calamity might be followed by a period of truculent 
license in criticism ; or a humanitarian movement, 
headed by Mr. W. L. Courtney, might put an end to 
critics altogether. ‘‘ Who am I,’’ Mr. Courtney is 
reported to have said, ‘‘that I should judge a work 
which took the author so long to write, and takes mea 
few hours to read?’’ So when we write of books and 
plays, we must humbly interpret them, tell the public 
what they are about, and abstain from ironical epithets 
as from the deadliest sin. 


A popular novelist, now dead, was entirely of Mr. 
Courtney’s opinion. ‘‘Critics are no use to me,’’ he 
would say. ‘‘ They don’t teach me anything in the 
art of writing novels. Their judgment takes no account 
of the artistic process of my mind. They do not see 
me when I have the first idea of a book, when the 
necessary material is gathering round it, when [I am 
absorbed in the task of giving it shape. They take 
the book when it is published, read it in an hour or 
two, and pass an opinion in pure ignorance.’’ This 
excellent man really believed that a work of art 
could be truly estimated only by the author, who 
knew the toil and trouble it had cost him. With 
equal reason an actor might argue that you can- 
not understand his acting unless you have seen him 
meditating on his part, conceiving the character, 
learning the words, and going through rehearsal. 
The supreme grievance is that the critic who merely 
reads, or the critic who sits at the theatre and merely 
listens, takes so much less time to form an opinion than 
the writer or actor takes to furnish the matter for it. 
It is indeed lamentable that novels should be read so 
quickly. Perhaps Mr. Courtney reads no more than 
three or four pages a day, so as to keep reverently in 
touch with the novelist’s mind. 


In the April number of the Jortnightly Review 
Professor Turner controverts Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace’s argument that man occupies the centre of 
the visible universe, and that there is no organic life 
save upon our small but impressive planet. Professor 
Turner says that, as our solar system is in constant 
movement, we cannot be at the centre of the universe 
for more than a few hours; that, in the course of 
ages, the earth may have traversed the universe, not 
as the chief ornament of a royal progress, but as a 
respectably insignificant unit in a vast procession ; 
and that there is no reason to discredit the existence 
of intelligent consciousness even in the  remotest 
spheres. Yes, it is conceivable that in Mars people 
have organised the canons of taste beyond dispute, and 
suppressed that personal assertion in criticism which 
disturbs Mr. Courtney. On the other hand, it is not 


gratifying to reflect that another planet may be ahead 
of ours in the liberal sciences; and therefore there is 
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a strong temptation (if you are not an astronomer) to 
agree with Dr. Wallace that we alone are wrestling 
with problems of the mind. Of course, the Martians, 
if any exist, may be very backward. It may be their 
custom, when a young author challenges notice with 
a play or a volume, for a bench of critics to decide 
whether he shall be encouraged or put to death. 
Perhaps it is the Martian belief that this system alone 
ensures the survival of the fittest. If we could be sure of 
that, the barbarism of Mars would be obvious. But it 
is more comfortable to assume that there is nobody there. 


Astronomy does not make your flesh creep, but it 
takes your breath away. Here is Professor Turner 
hinting that there are masses of dark nebulz in the 
heavens which serve as screens for gigantic globes 
flashing in space beyond anything save conjecture. 
This speculation makes the visible universe rather a 
small affair, and leaves one gasping at the thought 
that behind those screens there may flourish astron- 
omers who do not know our earth even by hear- 
say! It is lucky for Professor Turner that he did 
not live in the age when theologians believed the 
sky to be a solid ceiling, through which our sun 
was let down every morning like a chandelier. As 
it is, I doubt whether his theory will be universally 
popular unless Sir William Crookes can assure us that 
the wonderful new mineral called ‘‘radium,’’ which 
emits heat and light with such astonishing energy, will 
some day pierce those nebulous screens with the rays 
of our importance for the edification of scientific gentle- 
men on the other side. 


Trivial speck as our planet may be, we are not 
going to depreciate its marvels. Sceptics who doubted 
the wireless telegraphy between America and Cornwall 
are put to shame by the Marconigrams which the 7zmes 
has received from its New York correspondent. The 
motor-car, which, according to Mr. Henry Norman, 
you can keep for a pound a week, is about to make a 
tour of our tight little island — a brief and breathless 
excursion. Mr. Henley sings the speed of it in the 
World’s Work. M. Maeterlinck tried this in prose ; 
but that lacked the magic of Mr. Henley’s verses, 
which should be chanted by every motor-car driver as 
he whirls through the land, defiant of constables— 

Speed, and the range of God’s skies, 

Distances, changes, surprises ; 

Speed, and the hug of God’s winds, 

And the play of God’s airs, 

Beautiful, whimsical, wonderful ; 

Clear, fierce, and clean, 

With a thrust in the throat, 

And a rush at the nostrils... 

And the heart in your breast 

Sings, as the World 

Slips past like a dream 

Of Speed— 

Speed on the Knees of the Lord. 
If you are summoned before rural magistrates for 
exceeding the petty pace prescribed by law, do not 
haggle with the witnesses. You will have the poem by 
heart—there are eight pages, all as stirring as the lines 
I have quoted—and you will recite it to the Bench. 
They will acquit you with enthusiasm, and beg you to 
declaim Mr. Henley’s musical splendours in the Town 
Hall. After that, the very babes will clamour for motor- 
perambulators, and lisp excitedly, ‘‘ Thpeed, thpeed! ”’ 


All this points to a brisk circulation of the blood; 
but Iam not sure that Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ Angel of Speed ’”’ 
is wholly beneficent. The love of swift motion for its 
own sake may become a nervous disorder. I see a 
grave omen in the freak of a Chicago millionaire, who 
gave a dinner-party at half a score of restaurants by 
having the soup served in one, the fish in another, and so 
on. The guests, no doubt, were whisked from restaurant 
to restaurant in motor-cars; and the courses must 
have been carefully timed, so that the party should 
not arrive for the appointed dish too soon or too late. 
Here is a new anxiety to be added to the multifarious 
occupations of the American millionaire’s active brain! 
His guests, starting up from table as soon as they have 
finished the terrapin, must not be taken ill, for that will 
derange the whole entertainment. None must be too 
animated, for that may prolong conversation beyond the 
time allotted to the canvas-back duck. The host must 
break in with a snatch of Mr. Henley— 

And all, all that tends 

To his hard-to-come, swift-to-go 

Glory are tested, 

Gutted, exhausted, 

Chucked down the draught ; 

And the quest, the pursuit, 

The attack, and the conquest 

Of the Unknown goes on. 
To this the frivolous may respond, ‘‘Chuck it down 
the draught now, old man! This liquor’s good enough 
for me. Let us finish the dinner right here!’’ But the 
millionaire, dreading the condition of the savoury if his 
calculations should be upset by controversy, must brow- 
beat the malcontents into silence and fly once more 
through the night—speed, speed! Now you understand 
the real horror of riches, 





THE OPENING UP OF NIGERIA. 


With the fall of Sokoto disappears the last anti- 
British centre in Northern Nigeria. Of this region 
one hears a great deal at present, but the number 
of white people who have been there, except in 
an official capacity as Government servants, soldiers, 
or employés of one of the trading companies, is 
very limited. To those who know only the southern 
part of Africa, this country comes as a pleasant sur- 
prise; it is almost like getting on to another continent. 
Although there are multitudes of peoples and tribes on 
the Niger and its great tributary, the Benue, with widely 
divergent languages and customs, the chief race and 
the ruling caste are Haussas. 

From a utilitarian point of view, one cannot say too 
much for these natives: they constitute the greater part 
of our forces there; they are excellent mechanics; they 
will work for sixpence a day and feed themselves, and 
seem to enjoy it; they are untiring agriculturists, and 
the traders of the whole of North Africa. Be the town 
ever so small or distant, one will find there the Haussa 
trader and the Haussa artisan; he does the cotton- 
spinning, weaving, and dyeing, and, with the assistance 
of a few Arabs, principally Fulanis, supplies all the 
priests and schoolmasters. 

Civilisation has here crept down from the interior, 
and to get into the best part of the country one has to 
pass through the malaria-saturated delta of the Niger. 
A great deal of mining has been done by the natives 
in this country, though it is at present barely touched 
by Europeans. The Haussas have mined salt, tin, iron, 
silver, and lead for what appears to be a very long 
time, but for want of machinery and skilled advice 
this has been principally confined to the surface. Mr. 
G. Macdonald, whose name is so well known on the 
Gold Coast, has in conjunction with John Taylor and 
Sons sent several expeditions into the country, one of 
which has just returned. Little must be said at present 
as to the future of profitable mining in this part of the 
world; but there is every facility one could wish—two 
mighty main roads on the rivers, abundance of good 
cheap labour, and plenty of focd. Salt has been worked 
for a long time by the natives, and while the process 
of manufacture is tedious and complicated, they succeed 
in turning out an article that commands about six times 
the price of our imported salt. Awe is the principal 
place where this is worked, and brine-springs round 
the town have saturated the surrounding earth with 
salt. This soil has been stripped off and only the 
denuded strata left. At present the natives gather soil 
from a distance and strew it round where the exuding 
moisture will reach it till it is rich in salt. It is 
then taken into the town and plastered round the huts 
and sprinkled with brine. In the cool of the morning, 
an efflorescence of salt shows; this is scraped off 
and placed in large earthen pots with perforated 
bottoms. Brine is now allowed to percolate through 
this, and comes out saturated with salt. The moisture 
is then evaporated, and the salt is ready for market. 
There are several large areas where tin is found ; this 
metal is smelted and run into moulds made from straw, 
and is sent all over Northern Atrica. The natives, if near ~ 
any European camp, collect old paraffin and _ biscuit 
tins, and, after having worked repoussé patterns on to 
the pieces, fashion them into very tasteful vessels and 
coat them heavily with native tin. Lead they mine 
principally as a cosmetic, which the women use for 
darkening the under-lids of their eyes; some of the 
ore is smelted for the metal. A great quantity of silver 
has been taken out from this same mine. Iron is 
mined in several places; and while imported iron bars 
are used largely, the natives work up their own iron, 
by the cementation process, into a very fair steel, 
from which they make razors, knives, and swords. 
They pick up agates and other quartz pebbles in the 
river-beds, and, with slow, painstaking work, cut, polish, 
and drill them into beads. Though they do not seem to 
know how to make glass, they will get ‘‘empties’’ and 
smelt them into bracelets and beads of many quaint and 
curious shapes. Leather they tan and dye beautifully, 
and one can buy a perfectly cured goatskin for nine- 
pence. They prepare many vegetable dyes, including 
indigo and turmeric. 

Many parts of the country teem with game of 
every description. Elephants are plentiful in places, 
and as a- protective measure our Government has 
now prohibited anyone owning a tusk of less than 
ten pounds’ weight. The Haussas are not keen 
sportsmen and all-round hunters like the Zulus and 
Matabele, but they number among them many good 
and bold hunters, who are held in great esteem. 
Rifles are few, and most of their hunting is done with 
the bow and poisoned arrow. For elephant and big 
game they generally fire the arrow from a long smooth- 
bore with a small charge of powder. ‘Their chief poison 
is derived from the strophanthus seed, but there are 
others. 

The rivers teem with delicious fish of endless variety, 
and every man, woman, and child on the banks of the 
streams spends part of the day fishing. As the waters 
begin to fall, and expose the sand-banks, the Haussa 
and Arab traders come down in canoes and make their 
camps near the main riverside towns, and barter salt, 
dyes, cloths, skins, goats, horses, and condiments. 
Most of these canoes carry a flag bearing Arabic cha- 
racters and the crescent, and a traders’ camp near a 
large town is a picturesque sight—the traders in their 
‘‘taubs,’’ and cloth veiling their mouth, the heavy 
turban surmounted by the leather- spangled hat; the 
horses with the heavily embroidered Arab saddle and 
caparisons; the women in their simple country cloth, and 
the children in their birthday suits. Though the main 
rivers are in places, perhaps, very unhealthy, there are 
some lovely districts inland where Europeans should 
thrive. The agricultural possibilities of the country are 
unlimited; tobacco, rice, guinea-corn, palm- oil, and 
various oil-seeds grow to perfection, and as we develop 
and discover its uses, this will not prove one of the 
worst parts of our Empire. 























PARLIAMENT. 


The frish Land Bill, introduced by Mr. Wyndham, 
proved to be a measure entailing large responsibilities 
on the British taxpayer, so adjusted as apparently not 
to impose any burden demanding fresh taxation. There 
will be a grant to Ireland of twelve millions, and our 
credit will be liable for many more millions in the future, 
but the annual outlay is to be £390,000. Mr. W yndham 
expects to save £250,000 by economies in the Irish Civil 
Service, notably-in the Constabulary; so that it is the 
comparatively small sum of £140,000 per annum we are 
called upon to pay, provided that the purchasing tenants 
observe the obligation of repayment. Estate *s are to be 
bought by the tenants at twenty-five years’ purchase, 
and sold by the landlords at twenty-eight years’ 
purchase, the difference being made good by the 
Exchequer. One important provision is that to a 
certain extent the Exchequer will remain the sole Irish 
landlord for an indefinite period, in order to prevent 
sub - division of holdings and other abuses which are 
likely to impoverish a reckless peasant. Three Estate 
Commissioners will superintend sales, though Mr. 
Wyndham alluded cautiously to some representative 
authority which might control these transactions under 
different conditions. The Bill was read a first time 
after a very sympathetic discussion. Mr. Redmond 
was vague but friendly; Mr. Healy more friendly ; Mr. 
T. W. Russell and Colonel Saunderson still more 
friendly, though Mr. Russell hinted that the landlords 
might not be disposed to sell. 

Debate on the Army Estimates showed that the 
feud between Mr. Brodrick and the Unionist ‘‘Cave’’ 
grows in bitterness. Mr. Brodrick complained that he 
did not get ‘intelligent criticism,’’ and Lord Hugh 
Cecil retorted that the War Se scretary did not give 

‘‘intelligent answers.’’ In these amenities the Oppo- 
sition leaders take no hand, leaving the Radical 
criticism entirely to Sir Charles Dilke. 
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EASTER EXCURSIONS. 
FROM ST PANCRAS, CITY, GREENWICH, AND WOOLWICH STATIONS 


TO IRELAND. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY, a 7, 8, and 9, to various parts 
of IRELAND (limit 16 days , as announced i in Special Bil 


TO THE PROVINCES AND SCOTLAND. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9, to glean Sar TOWNS AND HOLIDAY RESORTS 
in the MIDLANID COUNTIES, ILANCASHIRE YORKSHIRE, THE LAKE 
DISTRICT, and the NORTH-EAST COAST (for 5, 6, or 9 days), also to ALL. PARTS 
OF SCOTL. "AND for 5.9, or 16 days. (For times, fares, &c., see handbills ) 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 5 9, to LEICESTER LOUGHBOROUGH, NOTTING- 
HAM, SHEFFIELD, WARRINGTON, STOCKPORT, LIVERPOOL, and MAN- 
CHESTER, for 4, 5, or 8 days. (For times, fares, &c , see handbills } ” 


JRDAY NIGHT, APRIL 11. to LEICESTER. Pog NOTTING- 
HAM, SHEFFIELD LEEDS, BRADFORD. Stockport, MANCHESTER, Warrington, 
and LIVE RPOOL, for 2, 3, 4 ¢ or7 be and on ® Monday, April 13 to Leicester, Lough- 
borough, Nottingh and E for 1, 2, or 5 days. (For times, fares, &c., see 
handbills.) 
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*TO ST. ALBANS, LUTON, &c. 

EASTER MONDAY, APRIL 13, toST. ALBANS, HARPENDEN, and LUTON, 
leaving ST. PANCRAS at 10 a 1o 45 a.m. and 1.15 p_m., and to BEDFORD at 10.25 a.m. 
(For fares, &c., see handbills.) 

*TO SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 

Cheap Day and Week-End Tickets will be issued to SOUTHEND-ON-SEA as 
per bills. 

® No bookings from Woolwich and Greenwich by these excursions. 

EXTENSION OF WEEK-END TICKETS. 

Week-End Tickets will be issued on Thursday. Friday, and Saturday. April 9, 10, 
and 11, from LONDON (ST. PANCRAS) to the PRINCIPAL SEASIDE and INLAND 
HOLIDAY RESORTS, including the PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE, MORECAMBE, THE 
LAKE DISTRICT, YORKSHIRE, the NORTH-EAST COAST, and SCOTLAND, 
available for return any day up to and including Tuesday, April 14, except day of issue. 


BILLS, PROGRAMMES, TICKETS, &c. 


Apply for TICKETS, PROGRAMMES, AND BILLS at ST. PANCRAS, or other 
MIDLAND RAILWAY STATIONS, and City Booking Offices, or to Messrs. Thomas 
Cook and Son, Midland Excursion Agents 

JOHN MATHIESON, General Manager. 
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EASTE R I HOL IDAYS. 


On the days Eerie GOOD FRIDAY several of the trains from PADDINGTON 
will run in TWO PART 


On GOOD FRIDAY the trains will run as on SUNDAYS, and SPECIALS will leave 
PADDINGTON at 5.30 a.m. for Reading, Swindon, Bath, Bristol, Weston-Super-Mare, 
Taunton, Exeter, Torquay, Plymouth, Falmouth, Penzance, Trowbridge, Frome, Yeovil. 
Bridport, Weymouth, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Hereford, Newport, Cardiff, Swansea, &c. ; 
and at 5.35 a.m. for —t Abingdon, Oxford, Banbury, Leamington, Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, Worcester, Malvern, Kidderminster, &c. 


Full Particulars. Tickets, and Pamphlets of Excursion, rot og and Week-end 
Arrangements, obtainable at the Company's Stations and Town Office 


J. L. WILKINSON, Aateed Manager. 
GG REAT 


EASTER HOLIDAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


On GOOD FRIDAY the trains will run as on Sundays, except that the 5.15 a.m. 
enpeses from London (King z's Cross), at ery, fares, will be run to PETERBO OU 2 H, 
GRANTHAM, LINCOLN, NOTTINGI 1AM, DONCASTER, WAKEFIELD, 
LEEDS, BRADFORD, and HALIFAX, stopping at the intermediate Stations at ce h 
it ordinarily calls, and will be continued to fo K, NEWCASTLE, EDINBURGH, 

GLASGOW, PERTH, ABERDEEN, &c. 

The Cheap Week-End Tickets, usually issued each Friday and Saturday, will be 
issued on Thursday, Good Friday (if train service admits), and Catering, April 9, 10, 
and 11, available for return on any day up to and including Tuesday, April 14 (except 
date of issue), but tickets to Caister-on-Sea, Cromer, Mablethorpe, Mundesley-on-Sea, 
Weybourne, Sheringha am, Skegness, Sutton-on-Sea, West Runton, Woodhall Spa, and 
Yarmouth, are available for return on day of issue or on any day up to Tuesday, April 14, 
inclusive (if train service admits). 





RAILWAY. 


NORTHERN 





For fares and full particulars see bills, to be obtained at the Company’s stations and 
town offices. OLIVER BURY, General Manager. 
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COTTISH IGHLANDS. 
S ee 


PITLOCHRY. Lovely Scenery. Splendid Coaching through Highland Scenery. 
FORRES. Dry Bracing Climate. 

NAIRN. Seaside Resort. 

INVERNESS. The Capital of the Highlands. Macbeth’s Castle. King Duncan: 


“This castle hath a pleasant seat; the air nimbly and sweetly 
recommends itself unto our gentle senses.”"—SHAKSPERE. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA. Medicinal Springs. 
DORNOCH. Splendid Golf Course by the Seaside. 





Illustrated Tourist Guide sent on application to 
Mr. T. A. WILSON, HIGHLAND RAILWAY, INVERNESS. 
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LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


EASTER EXCURSIONS. 








CHEAP EXCURSIONS will be run from EUSTO INGTON (Addison Road), 
BROAD STREET, WOOLWICH, WILLESDE nN Bi ING TION, and other London 


Stations, as follows— 

ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8, 
to DUBLIN, GREENORE, BELFAST, Ardglass, Armagh, Bray, Bundoran, Cork, 
Downpatrick, Dundalk, Enniskillen, Galway, Greystones, Killaloe, Killarney, Larne, 
Limerick, Londonderry, Newcastle (Co. Down), Newry, Ovoca, Portrush, Sligo, Thurles, 
Warrenpoint, Westport, Wexford, Wicklow, and other places in Ireland. To return within 


16 days. 
ON WEDNESDAY MIDNIGHT, APRIL 8, 


to Blackburn, Blackpool, Bolton, Carlisle, Carnforth, Chorley, English Lake District, 
Fleetwood, Furness Line Stations, Lancaster, Lytham, Maryport, Morecambe, Penrith, 
Preston, St. Helen's, Southport, Whitehaven, Workington, Wigan, &e, returning April 13, 


14, Or 16. 
ON THURSDAY, APRIL o, 


to Aberdovey, Abergavenny, Abergele, Aberystwyth, Bangor, Barmouth, Bettws-y-Coed. 
B’aenau sstiniog, Brynmawr. Builth Wells, Carmarthen, Carnarvon, Colwyn Bay, 
Conway, Criccieth, Dolgelly, Dowlais, Ebbw Vale, Harlech, Hereford, Holyhead, 
Llanberis, Liandilo, Llandrindod, Liandudno, Llangammarch Lianwrtyd, Merthyr, 
Oswestry, Pwilheli, Rhayader, Rhyl, Shrewsbury, Swansea, Tredegar, Wellington, 
Welshpool, Wrexham, &c , returning April 13, 14, or 18. 








To Ashbourne, Birkenhead, Birmingham, Burton, Buxton, Chester, Coventry, Derby, 
Dudley, Leamington, Leicester, Macclesfield, Northampton, North Staffordshire Com- 
pany’s Stations, Nuneaton, Rugby, Tamworth, Thorpe Cloud (for Dovedale), Walsall, 
Warwick, Wolverhs ampton, &c., returning April 13, 14, or 17. 


To CARLISLE, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, Aberdeen, Arbroath, Ayr, Ballater, 
Banff, Brechin, Buckie, Callander, Castle Douglas, Crieff, Cruden Bay, Dumbarton, 
Dumfries, Dundee, Dunkeld, Elgin, Forfar, Fort William, Gourock, Greenock, Inver- 
ness, Keith, Kirkcudbright, Moffat, Montrose, Nairn, Newton Stewart, Oban, Perth, 
Stirling, Stranraer, Strathpeffer, Whithorn, Wigtown, and other places in Scotland, 
returning April 13 or 17; or within 16 days. 


ON THURSDAY MIDNIGHT, APRIL 9, 
to Accrington, Ashton, Bacup, Burnley, Bury, Colne, Crewe, Darwen, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Nelson, Oldham, Rochdale. Stafford, Stalybridge, Stockport, Warrington, 
Widnes, &c., returning April 13, 14, or 17. 

ON SATURDAY MIDNIGHT, APRIL 11, 


to Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Stockport, Warrington, &c., returning April 13, 14, 
15, Or 1 
ON MONDAY MORNING, APRIL 173, 


to Birmingham, Coventry, Dudley, Kenilworth, Leamington, Northampton, Rugby, 
Warwick, Walsal, Wednesbury, Wolverhampton, &c., re turning same day, or on April 14 
or 17. (No bookings from Kensington or Woolwich by this train.) 


ON EVERY SATURDAY UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE 
to. Bedford, Bletchley, Brackley, Buckingham, Leighton. Rugby, Woburn Sands, and 


Wolverton. returning same day or following Sunday or Monday. 
To Newport Pagnell, returning same day or following Monday. 


For Times, Fares, and full particulars, see Peer Bills, which can be obtained at any 
of the Company's Stations and Town Office 


FREDERICK HARRISON, General Manager. 
Euston Station, London, March 1903. 


CHINA, 


AUSTRALIA, JAP AN, 


OR 


AROUND THE WORLD, vii VANCOUVER. 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the World's grandest sc enery. 
For Tickets or Free Books, apply— 
Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


67, —— William Street, E.C. ; or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


ASZEM IN CORNWALL. 
QUEEN’S HOTEL, PENZANCE. 
The Largest and Principal Hotel. 

Facing the Sea and South, with Five Views of Mounts Bay and St. Michael's Mount. 
PENZANCE, Tae QOVUELNS HOTEL. 
Magnificent Public Rooms, all facing Sea. Moderate Tariff. 

Delightful Climate, the most equable in England. Beautiful Scenery. 
Illustrated Tariff on application. Address Manager. 





CHOoOOoOL FOR YOUNG mo ¥_S. 
“ Recommended by the Archdeacon of London and Col. Sinclair, commanding R.E., 
Woolwich. Fees moderate. 
Apply Mr. A. MORSE, Head Master, Alperton Hall, near Harrow. 





OHAWK MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS, 
ST. JAMES’'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
Nightly, 8. Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Saturday, 3 and 8 Two Sacred Concerts, 
pees FRIDAY. Twice Daily Easter Week Twice in Large St James's Hall 
EASTER MONDAY. atonal New. Seats booked, Whiteheads’, and all libraries. 


ONDON Mi?rPoDpDR Os E, 
~“ CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 








PLATES. 





OUR FINE-ART 





THE GREAT SILENT FISHING-POOL. 


An Original MEZZOTINT by 7. W. Lascelles. 


Size, 20} in. by 15} in., upon Mount 36in. by 27in. Signed Proofs, £2 2s.; 
Prints, £1 1s. 
INSPECTION INVITED. 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE. 


All Plates Post and Packing Free, Inland and Abroad. 


198, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


Puetoenave RE Derant TMENT, 











LONDON BRIGHTON AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
ARIS, ROUEN AND DIEPPE AT EASTER.— 


1-DAY EXCURSIONS, via Newhaven. Thursday, April oth, from Victoria & 
Lendon Bridge ro a.m. (t & 2 Class), & Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, & Saturday, 
April 8 to 11, from Victoria & london Bridge 8 50 p.in. Gy, 2&3C lass). Fares, Paris, 
39s. 3d. ; 305. 3d. ; 26s. ; Rouen, 35s. 3d. ; 275. sce ; 23s. 8d.; Dieppe, 32s. ; 25s. ; 208. 


IEPPE. — THURSDAY TO " TUESDAY CHEAP 
I RETURN TICKETS From London Brid; & Victoria, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday, Sunday, & Monday. April g to 13. Poses, by Day or Night Service, rst ¢ lass 
o4s., and Class igs, & by Night Service only, grd Class 15s., available for return 
up to April 14. 
Details of Continental Manager, 





London Bridge Terminus. 








TERMS OF “A BaACR IP TIO. 
~ ro 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 
Paid in Advance. 
INLAND. 

Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £1 9s. gd 

Six Months, 14s. ; Christmas Half-year, 15s. 3d. 

Three Months, 7s.; Christmas Quarter, 8s, 3d. 


“THE 





ABROAD. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas Number), £1 16s. 44 
Six Months, 17s. 4d.; Christmas Half-year, 195. 
Three Months, 8s. 8d.; Christmas Quarter, 10s. 4d. 


5ur 


BEREIS 


(from May fst) 


1 EW ERVICE TO 
N AND 


N ORTH (; ERMANY 


BY THE ROYAL BRITISH MAIL ROUTE 
VIA 
HARWICH-HOOK OF HOLLAND. 


DAILY (Sundays included) SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT. 
QUICKEST ROUTE TO HOLLAND AND CHEAPEST TO GERMANY. 
RESTAURANT CARS and THROUGH CARRIAGES to and from the Hook. 
HARWICH - ANTWERP ROUTE Every Week-fay. 

From London (Liverpool Street Station) at 8.30 p.m., for the Hook of Holland, and at 
8.40 p.m. for Antwerp. Direct Service to Harwic h, from Scotland, the North and 
Midlands. Restaurant Car between York and Harwich. 

The Great Eastern Railway Company's Steamers are steel twin-screw vessels, lighted 
throughout by electricity, and sail under the British Flag 

HAMBURG, by G. S. N. Co.'s Steamers, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

DENMARK and SCANDINAVIA, via Harwich-Esbjerg, by the U.S.S. Co. of 
Copenhagen Steamers. Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

Particulars of the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C, 
SOUTH WESTERN 


LONDON AND RAILWAY. 





EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

SOUTH COAST, WEST OF ENGLAND, AND FRENCH COAST. 

EXCURSION TICKETS to PARIS viaé Southampton and Havre, available for 
14 days Ce 2. = will be issued from LONDON (WATERLOO), &c., on April 8, 9, 10, 
and 11. URN FARES, First Class, 398. 3d. ; Second Class, 30s. 3d. ; Third Class, 26s. 

CHEAP TICKETS will be issued by any Ordinary Train to HAVRE on April 9, 10, 
and 11; CHERBOURG on April g and 11; and to ST MALO on April 1. RETURN 
FARE, Third apg by Rail and Second Class by Steamer, LONDON to ST. MALO and 
HAVRE » 248. 6d. {ERBOURG, 22s. 


SPECIAL EXTRA FAST TRAINS at ORDINARY FARES will leave WATER- 


LOO as follows— 
ON WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8. 
At 12.20. 1.50, and 4.5 p.m. to BOURNEMOUTH. 
At 3.25 p.m. to Guildford, Havant, and PORTSMOUTH, 


ON THURSDAY, APRIL o 

At 12 Noon and 3.25 p.m. to GUILDFORD, Havant, and PORTSMOUTH. 

At 12 20, 1.40, 1.50, 3.55, 4.40. and 6.50 p.m. to BOURNEMOUTH. 

At 5.40 p.m. to SALISBURY, YEOVIL, EXETER, and PLYMOUTH LINES. 

At 9.50 p.m. to WEYMOUTH. 

25 p.m. to SALISBURY. EXETER. EXMOUTH. CREDITON, BARN. 
sTAYLT, ILFRACOMBE, TORRINGTON. BIDEFORD. LYNTON, &c. 

At 10°30 p.m. to EXETER, aes A HOLSWORTHY, TAVISTOCK, 
DEVUNPOR’ PLYMOUTH. “ aes LAUNCESTON, DELABOLE, WADE. 
BRIDGE, PADSTOW, BODMIN, 

® Convey 7 "hind Class passengers only. 
ON GOOD FRIDAY. 

At 5.50 a.m. to WINCHESTER, EASTLEIGH, SOUTHAMPTON WEST, 
BROCKENHURST, CHRISTCHURCH, BOURNEMOUTH, DORCHESTER, 
WEYMOUTH, ANDOVER, SALISBURY, TEMPLECOMBE, SHERBORNE, 
YEOVIL, EXETER, &c. 

At 8 30p.m. to WEYMOUTH. 

On EASTER SUNDAY, at 8.30 p.m. ai on SATURDAY, April rr, and EAST 
MONDAY, April 13, at 9.50 p.m, to WE YM« TH 

For full particulars of above EXCURSIONS and other arrangements for the Easter 
Holidays see hills and programmes, to be obtained at any of the Company's London 
Stations and Offices, or from Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintendent ot the Line, Waterloo 
Station, S.E. 





tR 


CHAS. J. OWENS, General Manager 





Sourn” EASTERN CHATHAM 
EASTE RI HUL IDAYS. 


AND RAILWAY. 


SPECIAL EXCURSIONS to PARIS, bie FOLKESTONE - BOULOGNE or 
DOVEK-CALAIS, First Class, 58s. 4d., Se cond Class, 37s. 6d., Third Class, 30s., available 
by 2.20 p.m. and 9 p.m, Services from CHARING C ROSS on April 8, 9, 10, and 11; also 
by ro a.m. Service on April 9. Returning from PARIS any day within 14 days. For 
Keturn Times, see Handbills. 

CHEAP TICKETS to BRUSSELS and Back, via CALAIS or BOULOGNE, 22s. 2d., 
vid OSTEND, 19s. 11d., will be issued, available for 8 days. 

CHEAP SATURDAY to MONDAY TICKETS, also Special 8 Day Tickets, i Pe 
issued to BOULOGNE and CALAIS; and 8 Day E xcursions will be run to OSTEN 
AMSTERDAM, THE HAGUE, &c, Continental Services will run as usual during As 
Holidays. A Special Boat Express will leave Victoria (S. I at 8 so p.m. and Herne 
Hill at 8.55 p.m. on April 9, in connection with the Calais and Ostend Boats from Dover 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, ST LEON ws 7H 
HASTINGS, BEXHILL, CANTERBURY. WHITSTABLE, BAY, 
BIRCHINGTON, STGATE, MARGATE, BROADSTAIRS. . 
SANDWICH, DEAL. WALMER. DOVER. FOLKESTONE. SHORNCLIFFI! 
HYTHE, SANDGATE, and NEW ROMNEY (LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA), will be 
issued from LONDON by certain Trains on 7 hursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 9, 10 
and 11, available to return on Tuesday, April 14. 

CHEAP DAY EXCURSIONS on GOOD FRIDAY and EASTER MONDAY 
from the principal LONDON S1 ATIONS to ASHFORD, CANTERBURY, DEAL, 
TUNBRIDGE WEI.LS, GRAVESEND, HASTINGS, BEXHILL, WHITSTABLE, 
{ERNE BAY, BIRCHINGTON, RAN es BROADSTAIRS, MARGATE, 
iYTHE, SANDGATE, FOLKESTONE, DOVER, &c. 


CHEAP DAY EXCURSION to ALDERSHOT on BANK HOLIDAY, leaving 
CHARING CROSS at 9.24a.m. Return Fare 3s., Third Class. 
CRYSTAL PALACE (HIGH LEVEL) on BANK HOLIDAY. 


London, including admission, is. gd , Third Class. 








I 
I 


Return Fare from 


For full particulars of the above Excursions, Extension of Time for certain Return 
Tickets, Alterations in Train Services, &c , see Special Holiday Programme and Bills. 
VINCENT W. HILL, General Manager. 


INTENDING 

es ORK 
if MEERA AT IOR AL 
E aA HIB I 


TOURISTS TO GREATER 


ION 


Are advised to send Twelve Penny Stamps to the Superintendent of Line, 

Great Southern and Western Railway, Dublin, and they will receive by 

return the Company's Revised Official Illustrated Guide and Tourist 

Programme, giving all information as to Hotels and Travel by Rail, Coach, 
Lake and River Steamers in the South and West, including 


GLENGARIFF, 
pA RKNASILLA, 


NSTOWN, CORK, 


f K LARNEY, 
WATERVILLE, CARAGH LAKE, LAHINCH, KILKEE, 
CONNEMARA, UPPER AND LOWER SHANNON, &c. 


Through Bookings vid Dublin, Waterford, and Cork. 


QUEE} 


EXCURSION TICKETS TO CORK will be issued from principal Stations on 
English and Scotch Railways. 

VISITORS TO KILLARNEY are recommended to obtain a Tickets vid the 
GRAND ATLANTIC CWAST ROUTE, which embraces AKKNASILLA. 
Company's Hotels at KILLARNEY, KE NMARE, PARKN ASIL. LA, CARAGH 
LAKE, and WATERVILLE. Hotel Coupons issued at (Vublin) Kingsbridge, 
Waterford, and Cork Stations. 


For full particulars as to Fares, &c., apply to: SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
LINE, Kingsbridge Station (Dublin), or “to Irish Railways London Office, 2 Charing 
Cross, ryres oegh Messrs. C. W. BULLOCK & CO., 22, Lime Street, Liverpool; 
Messrs. J. WALLIS & SONS, 33, Bachelors Walk, Dublin; or any of Messrs. COOK 
or GAZE'S Tourist Offices. 


G REAT 


ENTRAL 
— 


HOLIDAYs. 


COMPLETE A.B.C. PROGRAMME OF CHEAP 
EXCURSIONS FROM LONDON MARYLEBONE 
WEST-END TERMINUS), WOOLWICH, GREENWICH, 
AND METROPOLITAN STATIONS, TO THE 
MIDLANDS, NORTH OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND, 


>AILWAY. 
R , 





E ASTER 


CAN BE ORTAINED FREE ON APPLICATION AT 
MARYLEBONE STATION, OR AT ANY OF THE 
COMPANY'S TOWN OFFICES OR AGENCIES, 


SAM FAY, General Manager 
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PERSONAL. 


The King and Queen are expected to make a trip 
to Ireland in the summer. It would be very well 
advised, for never have the political conditions been so 
favourable. The country is at peace, and party spirit, 
for the time, is in abeyance. If the Irish Land Bill 
does not satisfy all parties, it is denounced by none. 
No such calm has been known in living memory. 

In Paris it is believed that the King will visit France 
when he leaves Portugal, and will have an interview with 
President Loubet. M. Delcassé is said to attach great 
importance to this. It is certain that the relations 
between England and France are more cordial now than 
they have been for many years. 

Admiral Dewey has given offence to Germany by 
some blunt criticism on the German Navy. This was 
duly reported in the newspapers, with embellishments. 
The Admiral said the German discipline was injurious 
to initiative, and was no match for American intelli- 
gence. A German naval officer has retorted that the 
American Navy is infantile. 

The Kaiser’s blandishments still find the Americans 
unresponsive. He invited a United States squadron to 
visit Kiel, but the invitation was declined. President 
Roosevelt has not actually refused the statue of Frederick 
the Great, but he has postponed its delivery as long as 
possible. A more embarrassing effigy does not exist, 
and the Kaiser must wish he had never mentioned it. 


General Botha is settling down to peaceful pursuits 
He is said to have instituted inquiries about pedigree 
bulls in Herefordshire. Some of his colleagues seem 
to be more interested in buying newspapers. 


Mr. John Arthur Fyler, who has been successful in 
retaining the seat for the Chertsey Division of Surrey for 
the Government, 
has been well- 
known in his con- 
stituency since 
1897, when, on 
succeeding to the 
Woodlands 
estate, he took 
up his abode 
there, and acted 
as chief secretary 
of the Chertsey 
Division Conserv- 
ative Association 
and Parlia- 
mentary registra- 
tion agent for the 
Division. Mr. 
Fyler, who was 
born in Decem- 
ber 1855, is the 
second and only 
surviving son of 
the late Rev 
Frederick Fyler. 
Educated at 
Marlborough and at Exeter College, Oxford, he was 
called to the Bar in 1879, but has never practised. 
While living at Bournemouth, he was honorary secretary 
to the Christchurch Conservative Association, and on 
his removal to Chertsey his interest in local affairs led 
to his election as member of the Union Board of 
Guardians and of the Rural District Council. He also 
acted as political agent for the late Mr. Leigh-Bennett, 
his predecessor. Mr. Fyler married Caroline, daughter 
of the late Mr. Albert J. Hambrough, J.P. and D.L., of 
the Isle of Wight. 

The tragic death of Sir Hector Macdonald has 
excited deep sympathy among the French. Paris 
journalists have vied with one another in extolling the 
dead soldier. His career appeals strongly to the French 
mind because he had sprung from the people, and was 
the ideal private soldier who carried a Marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack, 

Mr. Birrell, President of the National Liberal Feder- 
ation, thinks that a policy of ‘ partial disarmament ’”’ 
would be welcomed with enthusiasm by all Europe. 
How this policy is to be adopted, and by whom, is a 
detail that has escaped Mr. Birrell’s notice. 

The Austro-Hungarian War Minister has forbidden 
officers to join the Anti- Duelling League, which is 
making great headway in Austria. This official action 
is warmly 
challenged by 


Photo. Bates. 
Mr. J. A. Fyter, 
New M.P. for the Chertsey Division of Surrey. 


THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO MR. GLADSTONE 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


The national statue of Mr. Gladstone, voted by Parliament at 

the time of his death, and executed by Mr. Brock, R.A., was 

erected in Westminster Abbey on March 27 on the stte in the 

northern transept chosen years ago by Dean Stanley. Mr. 

Gladstone ts represented wearing the robes of a D.C.L. of 
Oxford University. 


approves the scheme does not ‘‘ think that the Salvation 
Army minstrelsy can be rejected in Grosvenor Square on 
the ground of vulgarity.’’ 

Captain R. F. Scott, the leader of the British 
expedition to the South Pole, joined the Royal Navy in 
1881, and before taking over the command of the 





























Photo. Watt and Son, Dundee. 
CAPTAIN R. F. SCOTT, R.N., 


COMMANDER OF THE ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION-Suip “ Discovery.” 


Discovery, served on the Aazestic. His work in the 
Antarctic regions has so far, to use Sir Clements 
Markham’s expression, delighted the Royal Geographical 
Society. Not only has he penetrated a hundred 
miles farther South than any previous explorer, but he 


has discovered ‘‘an extensive glaciated land with lofty 
peaks extending as far as long. 152 deg. 30 min. west,”’ 
and ‘‘a large mountainous region, hitherto absolutely 
unknown, extending to 83 deg. 30 min. south the 
most important geographical result so far achieved in 
the Antarctic.’’ His sledge-journey to ascertain the 
extension of Victoria Land, and to solve, if possible, 
the question of the ice barrier, is described as remark- 
able. Captain Scott was decorated with the Royal 
Victorian Order by the King on the occasion of his 
Majesty’s visit to the vessel. 

A lively commotion has been excited by the asser- 
tion of a member of the Unionist Party that one of 
the young Conservative malcontents who have formed a 
‘‘cave’’ against Mr. Brodrick’s Army scheme started 
a cabal for making Lord Rosebery the head of a 
reconstructed Ministry. The singular charge is denied 
with indignation. 

The first hour of April 1 saw the birth of a new comic 
paper, Fohn Bull, edited by Mr. Arthur W. a Beckett. 
The first persons privileged to receive the number were 
the guests of Mr. re Bull at a disguise party held at 
the gallery of the Royal Society of British Artists. The 
new venture, to which many distinguished writers and 
artists contribute, has our best wishes. 

An educational reform in Berlin is worthy of notice. 
The Corporation of the city has appointed medical 
officers to supervise the health of all the children in the 
elementary schools, so as to prevent sickly children 
from suffering injurious strain. This plan for securing 
physical efficiency in the very young might be adopted 
with advantage elsewhere. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone has contradicted the state- 
ment that the Liberal Whips are responsible for the 
choice of unsuitable candidates at bye-elections. 

Brigadier-General George Vere Kemball, who occu- 
pied Sokoto on March 15, took command of the Kano 
Expedition at the 
end of January 
last. Born in 
October 1859, the 
son of Major- 
General J. S. 
Kemball, and 
educated at 
Harrow, General 
Kemball was 
gazetted to the 
Royal Artillery in 
1878, was pro- 
moted Captain in 
1886, Major in 
1896, and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in 
1901. He is now 
Brigadier- 
General of the 
West African 
Frontier Force. 
He was for some 
years on the 
= yr a india. In Command of the Kano Expedition. 
and has seen considerable service. In 1879 and_ 1880 
he took part in the fighting in Afghanistan, and was 
awarded the medal; in 1895 he was with the Chitral 
Relief Force, and earned the medal with clasp and a 
mention in dispatches; in 1897 and 1898 he was again 
mentioned, and received the clasp for the operations on 
the North-West Frontier of India; and in 1901, as com- 
mander of the expedition against Kontagora and Bida, 
he was mentioned, and given the medal and clasp and 
the D.S.O. He married Hattie, daughter of Mr. Gilbert 
Elliot, I.C.S., in 1889. 

The stir caused in Paris by the exposure of master- 
pieces of art alleged to be frauds has spread to London. 
So much skill is employed in the reproduction of ‘‘ old 
masters ’’ and antique furniture that even the most 
discerning eye can scarcely detect the imposture. It 
remains to be seen whether the buyers of curios will 
refuse to complete the bargain without consultation 
with experts. 

“An exhibition of fancy skating was given at Prince’s 
Skating Club on the evening of March 31, on behalf 
of Messrs. Page and Nightingale and the skating 
instructors. The function proved most entertaining, and 
was largely attended. The skating was, of course, of 
a very high order throughout, notably in the case of 
Mr. and Mrs. Syers and Herr Grenander. Among 

those present 
were Lady 


Proto. Cowell. 
BriGApieR-GENERAL G. V. KemBatt, D.S.O., 





the League on 
the ground 
that duelling is 
already illegal, 
and the War 
Minister is 
over-riding the 
law. 

‘* General ’”’ 
Booth is said 
to contemplate 
a Salvation 
Army cam- 
paign in the 
West End for 
the benefit of 
dwellers in 
‘‘palaces.’’ It 
is thought that 
for this purpose 
there may be 
some slight 
modification of 
his tamiliar 
methods. But 
a morning 
paper which 
warm ee 





OFFICERS OF THE 


THE INTE 


as composed almost entirely of men Jrom 





** DISCOVERY.” THE 


RNATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION: NEWS OF THE 


/n addition to Captain Scott, R.N., the commander of the Expedition, the officers of the “‘ Discovery” include Lieutenant A. R. Armitage, who was with the 
Fackson-Harmsworth Expedition, and Lieutenant Shackleton, who has been compelled to return on board the relief-ship “ Morning.” 
it is noteworthy that a very large number of men voluntcered 


the Royal Navy, adi specially selected for their physique. 
for the arduous service. 


CREW OF 


‘* DISCOVERY.”’ 


Helen Vin- 
cent, Lord and 
Lady Wen- 
lock, and the 
Duchess” of 
Bedford. 

A Mask and 
Domino Ball 
in aid of the 
St. Matthew’s 
Boys’ Club, 
Westminster, 
is: to: take 
place at the 
Empress 
Rooms on the 
29th of this 
month. Among 
the patronesses 
are the Mar- 
chioness’” of 
Dufferin, the 
Marchioness 
of Granby, the 
Countess of 
Pembroke, and 
the Countess 
Cadogan. 





Photos. Bastwood. 


THE ‘ DISCOVERY.” 


The crew of the ** Discovery” 
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THE KING’S VISIT TO THE “‘ DISCOVERY ”’ BEFORE SHE SAILED: SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM CAPTAIN SCOTT’S SOUTHERN RECORD: APPROXIMATE MAP OF THE EXPEDITION’S WORK, 
PRESENTING CAPTAIN SCOTT, AUGUST 5, I9OI. FILLED IN BY SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM FOR ‘“ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 








THE INTERNATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION : NEWS OF THE ‘“ DISCOVERY.”’ 
REFERENCES TO Map.—z. Newly Descovered Mountains, 83°30 S., seen by Scott from 8217 S.; 2, Scott’s Farthest Point, 82°17 S.; 3. Scott Reached Land, 80°30 S.; 4. Winter Quarters of the Expedttion 
in MacMurdo Bay; 5. Newly Discovered Land, 152°30 W., 76 S.; 6. Point of Lieutenant Armitage’s gooo feet Ascent; 7. Course of the “ Discovery.” 
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Photo, Spicer’'s News Agency. 
THE QUEEN’S JOURNEY TO COPENHAGEN: HER MAJESTY ON BOARD THE CALAIS MAIL-PACKET “ EMPRESS” AT DOVER, MARCH 30. 


Our lilustration shows her Mayesty talking to General Sir Leslie Rundle just before the vessel sailed. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE KING’S DEPARTURE FOR LISBON. 
On the afternoon of March 30, at a quarter-past three 
o’clock, the King left Victoria Station for Portsmouth. 
The train, which made up of two saloons and 
three brake vans, was drawn by the engine ‘‘ Duchess 
of Fife,’’ which had elaborately decorated for 
the occasion. 
A large com- 
pany, among 
whom was the 
Prinuceé.. Of 
Wales, took 
leave of his 
Majesty at 
the station. 
It had been 
arranged that 
the royal 
yacht Vuc- 
fortia and 
Albert should 
put to sea 
about six 
o’clock, but 
when his 
Majesty 
arrived at 
Portsmouth 
the weather 
ee ee 
threatening 
that it was 
decided _ that 
the Vzctoria 
and Albert 
could 1 ot sail 
until the 
following 
morning. As 
his Majesty’s 
train drew up 
at the South 
Railway 
Jetty, all the 
ships in® the 
harbour were 
dressed rain- 
bow - fashion 
and royal 
salutes were fired. The King was received by Admiral 
Hotham, and having inspected the guard-of-honour, 
he at once went on board the yacht, where he was 
welcomed by Rear-Admiral the Hon. Hedworth Lambton 
and the other officers. 

Shortly before nine o’clock on the 
3ist, the gale having moderated, 
and Albert \eft her moorings at the railway jetty 
and proceeded down the harbour. The escort, the 
cruisers A/inerva and Venus, were lying off Spithead, 
and the yacht picked them up after she had passed 
through the lines of the Channel Fleet. Thursday, 
April 2, was fixed for the King’s arrival in the Tagus 
and formal welcome on board the yacht by King 
Carlos. After a reception with full naval and military 
honours, accorded by a squadron in the harbour and 
seven thousand troops ashore, it was arranged that 
his Majesty should drive in state through the city 
to the Palace. The programme for Friday included 
a visit to Cintra, -and the illumination of the 
city. The chief of Saturday’s visits will be one 
to the Royal Pigeon-Shooting Club, of which King 
Kdward has been a member for over thirty years. The 
same evening a State performance is announced for the 
San Carlos Theatre; and on Sunday his Majesty will 
drive to Cascaes. A state banquet at the Palace 


was 


been 














NEW ISSUES OF POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


STATES WIth 
GARFIELD’S PORTRAIT. 


THE UNITED 6-CENT, PRESIDENT 


THE 2D. AND $b. KING'S HEAD STAMPS 
FOR MALTA, 


THE BRITISH EXPRESS DELIVERY OD. STAMP. 


The American Stamp ts supplied by Messrs, 
Whitfiell King and Co.; 
the Malta by Messrs. Bright and Son. 


morning of 


the the Victoria 
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THE NEW DELIVERY-CAR POST OFFICE, 
concludes the evening. Monday’s state concert at the 
Queen - Dowager’s Palace terminates the festivities, 
and on ‘Tuesday King Edward sails for Gibraltar. 
Next week we hope to publish the first of our Ilus- 
trations of the King’s tour. These will be executed 
by our Special Artist, Mr. Allan Stewart, who by the 
King’s gracious permission has been accommodated 


on board the escorting cruiser Venus. 


journey to Copenhagen. 


THE KING AT THE GRAND NATIONAL. 
The Grand National Steeplechase was run on March 27 
at Liverpool in the presence of his Majesty the King. 
Although somewhat cold, the weather was clear and 
pleasant, a welcome contrast to the snow and sleet 
which has often prevailed during the great Northern 
meeting. The view from Lord Derby’s box, which his 
Majesty“ occupied, could not have been finer. A 
temporary loggia decorated with flowers had been 
erected in front of the box, and from this the King 
watched the preliminary jump. His Majesty then 
ascended to the roof, whence he witnessed the steeple- 
chase fiom start to finish. The Grand National was 
won by Mr. J. S. Morrison’s Drumcree; his Majesty’s 
Ambush II. just escaped being placed. 


THE QUEEN’S DEPARTURE FOR 
COPENHAGEN, 
On the morning of March 30 the Queen began her 
Her Majesty, who left Victoria 
Station at 9.15, was accompanied to the platform by 
the King, the Prince of Wales, and Prince Charles 
of Denmark. The high officials of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company were also in attendance. The 
farewells were said in the royal saloon, and punctu- 
ally at the appointed time the train drew out of the 
station, ez route for Dover, where the Queen had a 
very hearty reception. A guard-of-honour was drawn 


coastline was followed.as far as latitude 76, longitude 
152 deg. 30 min. The coast of Victoria Land was next 
observed, and winter quarters were sought, huts being 
erected for living and for making magnetic observations. 
The party passed a comfortable winter, and sledging 
parties went out in all directions. Captain Scott’s 
farthest South record is chronicled in more detail on 
another page. Among the achievements was that of 
Lieutenant Armitage, who ascended to a_height of 
gooo ft. on the mainland of Victoria Land. A rich 
collection of marine fauna, including many new 
species, has been made. Sea and magnetic observ- 
ations have been taken, also seismographic records. 
Before the arrival of the AM/orning, the Déscovery’s 
crew had suffered privation, as some of the stores 
had become unfit for food. 


THE FALL OF SOKOTO. 
On March 15, the present operations in Northern Nigeria 
were brought to a successful conclusion by the occupa- 
tion of Sokoto. This achievement, following upon the fall 
of Kano and Katsena, disposes of the last hostile centre 
in Northern Nigeria and leaves the way clear for the 
work of the Anglo-French Boundary Commission. The 
town was occupied after a slight struggle, and four days 
later Sir Frederick Lugard arrived. ‘The column of 
occupation was commanded by General Kemball and 
Colonel Morland. During the last year, an area with a 














AN ARTISTIC PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE: THE IRON CURTAIN AT THE NEW COMEDIE FRANCAISE, 


The elaborate decoration of the French tron curtain ts in sharp contrast to the barren ugliness in which 


these contrivances are 


up on the pier, where her Majesty embarked on board 
the special steamer Zwzpfress. The passage to Calais 
was made in one hour and ten minutes, despite the 
very rough sea. ‘The Queen, travelling by way of 
Cologne and Hamburg, reached Copenhagen on Tuesday 
evening. 

THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S RETURN. 
H.M.S. Renown, bearing the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, who were returning from the Delhi Durbar, 
arrived at Portsmouth on March 27. The South Railway 
Jetty was gaily decorated in honour of their Royal 
Highnesses’ home-coming, and as the war-ship entered 
the harbour the vessels of the fleet were dressed and 
manned. On the jetty, Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, Admiral Fisher, 
Admiral Hotham, and the Mayor of Portsmouth were 
assembled to welcome the returning travellers. Before 
leaving the vessel the Duke and Duchess took leave of 
all the officers, who were mustered on the quarter-deck, 
and Captain Farquhar issued a memorandum to the 
crew expressing the Duke's satisfaction with his voyage. 
Their Royal Highnesses left by special train for Victoria, 
where they were received by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. 

NEWS OF THE “ DISCOVERY.” 
On March 25 the arrival of the Aforning, the relief 
vessel of the British Antarctic Exploration-ship zs- 
covery, was announced from Lyttelton, New Zealand. 
On Jan. 23 the Aforning found the Déscovery in her 
winter quarters in MacMurdo Bay. The ship’s company 
were well, and had to report the loss of only one man, 
a seaman named Vince, who, while serving on a sledge 
expedition, fell down an ice slope into the sea and was 
drowned. On Jan. 23, 1902, the Descovery entered the 
ice pack in latitude 67 deg. south. The vessel explored 
the ice barrier, which at longitude 165 altered its charac- 
ter, and high snow slopes with glaciers appeared. ‘The 


left in our country. 

frontier nearly a thousand miles long has been the scene 
of British military operations and has been brought 
under effective control. 





UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 
(See Supplement.) 

When the morning of April 1 dawned there was still 
some doubt as to the precise hour at which the boat- 
race would start. Three o’clock had been mentioned, 
and this again was changed to half-past three, with 
the proviso that, should the weather prove boisterous, 
the race would be postponed till six o’clock and rowed 
on the ebb over the unusual course of Mortlake to 
Putney. The morning broke brightly enough, but 
by eleven o'clock it had become very rainy and 
unpleasant, and a correspondent telegraphing from 
Mortlake at 2.30 made the somewhat remarkable 
announcement that no sightseers were about. As the 
hour drew near, however, the towpath presented 
very much of its normal appearance. The crowd of 
weather- beaten spectators did their best to make 
the time pass merrily until the crews’ should 
appear. At 3.29 the rival oarsmen embarked, and at 
3.34 they got away to a good start. Cambridge were 
leading at Craven Steps, and at Walden’s had a 
clear length to the good. At Hammersmith Bridge 
they had two lengths to the good, at Thorneycroft’s 
four, at Devonshire Meadows three, but from this point 
Oxford had no further gain. Barnes Bridge was passed 
with Cambridge three and a-half lengths ahead, and 
the Light Blues won the race of 1903 by a clear 
six lengths. Oxford rowed steadily and well to the 
end, and, to quote Mr, Dudley Ward: ‘‘ The Light 
Blues had the race in their hands, rowing with 
immense power and with that astonishing leg-drive 
that has been so conspicuous a feature in the rowing 
of the Cantab crews of latter years.’’ The portraits 
on our Supplement are by Messrs. Hills and Saunders, 
Oxford, and Messrs. Stearn, Cambridge. 
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THE SULTAN OF SOKOTO, RELIGIOUS HEAD OF HAUSSALAND. 


SACRED SPOT IN SOKOTO: THE TOMB OF THE FOUNDER OF THE EMPIRE. 
THE SACRED FORBIDDEN CAPITAL OF HAUSSALAND, NORTHERN 


THE MOST 
NIGERIA. 


THE FALL OF SOKOTO, 
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KING EDWARD’S RESIDENCE AT LISBON: THE NECCESSIDADES PALACE. 
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THE SCENE OF KING EDWARD’S ENTRY INTO LISBON: BLACK HORSE SQUARE, THE PLACE OF THE KING’S SOJOURN‘AT CINTRA: THE ANCIENT ROYAL CASTLE. 


THE KING’S VISIT TO PORTUGAL: SCENES AT LISBON AND CINTRA. 
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DISCOVERED NEAR TRIPOLI. THE AMERICA CUP: ‘‘ SHAMROCK III.’’ STRETCHING HER CANVAS. 
The prediminary trial took place on March 31 tn the Firth of Clyde. The new challenger sailed 
ity im all points. 


AN ANCIENT NECROPOLIS 
An Avab, in cutting the rock, discovered a small chamber of about twelve feet square. ut 
were two tombs, decorated with eurtous paintings. We tliustrate the best-preserved of these, against “Shamrock I.” and showed an easy superior 
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A TALE* OF WILD JUSTICE. 
By “©Q.” 
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VIII. 


Within a few hours the whole of West Cornwall 
knew how Roger Stephen had defied the Under- 
Sheriff and fired upon him. Indeed, ever since his 
father’s death that desolate county had been hum- 
ming with his fame: his wrongs had been discussed 
at every hearthside, and his probable action. There 
were cottages so far away as St. Ives where the 
dispute over Steens had been followed intently through 
each step in the legal proceedings, and the issue of 
each step speculated on; while in Steens itself the 
master sat inert and blind to all but the righteous- 
ness of his cause—thanks in part to Malachi, but 
in part also to his own taciturn habit. Men did 
not gossip with him: they watched him. He 
was even ignorant that Mrs. Stephen had been 
pelted with mud in the streets of Penzance, and 
forced to pack and take refuge in Plymouth. 





Next morning Malachi brought word of another 
small body of men on the road, advancing this time 
from the direction of Helston. Three of them, he 
added, carried guns. 

Roger made his dispositions precisely as before, 
save that he now loaded each of his guns with ball, 
and again met his visitors at the gate. 

‘Don’t fire, that’s a dear man!’’ cried a voice 
through the bars, and Roger wondered, for it be- 
longed to a young yeoman from St. Keverne, and 
its tone was friendly. 

‘*Hey, Trevarthen! What brings you here?”’ 
he demanded. 

‘* Goodwill to help ye, if you’re not above taking 
it. You’ve been served like a dog, Stephen, but 
we ll stand by you though we go to Launceston 
Jail for it. Open the gate, like a good man.” 


Se &, 


i. 


** You ’ll swear ’tis no trick you ’re playing ?’’ 

‘‘If we mean aught but neighbourliness, may our 
bones rot inside of us!’’ Trevarthen took oath. 

Roger opened the padlock and loosened the 
chain. ‘I take this very kind of you, friends,’’ he 
said slowly. 

‘““Why, man, ’tis but the beginning!’’ the cheer- 
ful Trevarthen assured him. ‘‘ Lift your hand, and 
by nightfall you can have five score men at your 
back: ay, and I’m thinking you ’ll need ’em, for 
Sandercock went back no farther than Nansclowan, 
and there he is getting the ear of Sir John, that 
arrived down from London but yesterday.’’ 

‘*Right’s right,’’ growled Roger, ‘‘ and not even 
Sir John can alter it.’’ 

‘“*Ay, but in dealing with Sandercock he deals 
with the law, and must point to something stronger 


” 








Blow after blow rained on the stout timbers. At length they fell crashing. 











than you can be, standing here alone. Trust Sir John: 
he’s your friend, and the stouter show we make the 
more we help him to prove it.’’ 

‘‘There’s something in what you say,’’ agreed 
Roger. 

‘‘Why, ’tis plain commonsense. A _ fool like 
Sandercock wants a lesson he can _ understand: 
and he’ll understand but what stares him in_ his 
ugly face.”’ 

All that day driblets of volunteers arrived at Steens 
gate, and at nightfall a party of two score from Porth- 
leven, the widow’s native village, where it seemed that 
her conduct was peculiarly detested. Most of the men 
carried guns, and some had even loaded themselves with 
provisions—a flitch of bacon or a bag of potatoes— 
against a possible siege. They chose their billets in the 
barns, hay-lofts, granaries, the cider-house, even the 
empty cattle-sheds: and under the brisk captaincy of 
Trevarthen fell to work stockading the weak spots in 
the defence and piercing loop-holes in the outer walls. 
Finding that the slope behind the house commanded an 
open space in the south-west corner of the yard, they 
even began to erect a breastwork here, behind which 
they might defy musketry. 

That night fifty-six men supped in Steens’ kitchen, 
drank Roger’s health, and laughed over their labours. 
But in the midst of their mirth Roger, on his way to the 
cellar, with a cider-key under each arm, was intercepted 
by Malachi, who should have been standing sentry by 
the yard-gate. 

‘‘Go back to your post, you careless fool! ”’ 
commanded Roger; but the old man, beckoning 
mysteriously, led him out and across the dark yard to 
a pent beside the gate; and there, in the deep shadow, 
he could just discern the figure of a man—a very short 
man, but erect, and somehow formidable even before he 
spoke. 

‘Good evening, Stephen!’’ said the stranger, in a 
low, casy voice. 

‘Sir John! ’’-Roger drew back a pace. 

‘“*Ay, and very much at your service. I’m your 
friend, if you’ll believe me, and I don’t doubt you ’ve 
been hardly used: but there’s one thing to be done, 
and you must do it at once. To be short, stop this 
foolery—and quit.’’ 

*« Quit ?’’ echoed Roger. 

‘“*This very night. You’re in the ditch, my friend, 
on the wrong side of the law.’’ 

“Quit Steens?’’ Roger echoed again, with his 
hand to his forehead. ‘‘ But, Sir John—you are fresh 
home from London, and you don’t know the rights o’ 
this. ’Tis just to bide in Steens and be left quiet that 
I’m fighting. And here’s the whole country to back 
me, Sir John: over fifty men in my kitchen at this 
moment, and all ready to burn powder rather than see 
this wrong committed on me! ”’ 

‘‘Yes, yes, so I’ve just discovered,’’ answered 
Sir John impatiently; ‘‘ and there’s your worst 
peril, Stephen. Man, I tell you this makes matters 
worse, and to-morrow may turn them from worse to 
incurable. Now, don’t argue: I’m your friend, and am 
risking something at this moment to prove it. At the 
top of the lane here you ’ll find a horse: mount him and 
ride to Helford Ferry. Two hundred yards up the shore, 
towards Frenchman’s Creek, there’s a boat made fast, 
and down off Durgan a ketch anchored. She’s bound 
for Havre, and the skipper will weigh as soon as you’re 
aboard. Mount and ride, like a sensible fellow: and 
I ’ll walk into your kitchen and convince every man Jack 
that you have done well and wisely. Reach France and 
lie quiet for a time, till this storm blows over: the 
skipper will find lodgings for you and supply you with 
money, and I shall know your address. Come, what say 
you ?”’ 
ne Sir John,’’ Roger stammered hoarsely, after a pause, 
‘«T—I say it humbly: your house and mine have known 
one another for long, and my fathers have stood beside 
yours afore now—and—and I didn’t expect this from you, 
Sir John!”’ 

‘Why, what ails ye, man pe 

‘What ails me ?’’ His voice was bitter. ‘‘ I reckon 
’tis an honest man’s right that ails me, and ails me cruel. 
But let God be my witness’’—and Roger lifted his fist 
to the dark night—‘‘they shall take my life from me 
when I quit Steens, and kill the man in me before I 
renounce it. Amen!”’ 

‘‘ Is that your last word, Stephen ?”’ 

‘¢ Tt 1g; are 

Sir John stepped out into the yard and stood while 
Royer unbarred the folding gates. ‘‘I think, if mischief 
comes, you had better not let them take you alive,’’ said 
he quietly. 

‘*Thank you, Sir John: I won’t,’’ was Roger’s 
reply, and so he dismissed another good friend. 

IX. 

Sir James Tillie, Knight, of Pentillie Castle, by Tamar, 
and High Sheriff of Cornwall, was an amiable gentleman 
of indolent habits and no great stock of brains. On 
receiving Sandercock’s message and instant appeal 
for help, he cursed his Under-Sheriff for a drunken 
bungler and reluctantly prepared to ride west and 
restore order, 

He took an affectionate leave of his wife, and travel- 
ling by easy stages, with a single groom for escort, on 
the third day reached Nansclowan, where Sir John and 
his lady made him welcome. 

‘*You have ridden ahead of your force,’ 
John pleasantly. 

‘* My force ?’”’ 

‘* How many are you bringing ?”’ 

‘‘T don’t quite take you. Eh? Soldiers? My 
dear fellow—an affair of this kind—you surely didn’t 
expect me to make myself ridiculous by marching 
through Cornwall with a regiment!”’ 

‘*You mean to say that you've brought none ?”’ 

‘‘Oh—to serve a writ on a yeoman!’’ And Sir 
James laughed heartily. 
~ Took here, Tillie, you shall ride over with me 
to-morrow at daybreak, and look at the place. The 


said Sir 
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man has sixty stout ruffians at his back. The front 
of the house is loopholed, and along the rear, which 
was their weak point, they ’ve opened a trench six feet 
wide by six deep. By to-night’s report they have even 
begun as outworks two barricades across the high-road, 
and no traffic may pass without permission.”’ 

‘«It seems to me your part of the world needs looking 
after,’’ Sir James exclaimed testily. 

Sir John ignored this shaft. ‘* You’d better ride over 
to Pendennis Castle to-morrow, and borrow as many men 
as the garrison can spare you.”’ 

‘‘ A score should be plenty,’’ said Sir James. ‘It’s 
astonishing—or so I’ve always heard—what a few 
trained men will do against irregulars.”’ 

‘* Double the number and you may save bloodshed,’’ 
was Sir John’s advice. 

Early next morning, after a cursory inspection of the 
defences, the Sheriff rode over to Pendennis and held 
consultation with the Governor. The Governor, who had 
fifty men in garrison, agreed that twenty would suffice 
for the job; so twenty were told off under command of 
a sergeant, and that same afternoon marched with Sir 
James to Nansclowan. On their way through Wendron 
churchtown they were hissed and pelted with lumps of 
turf; but this hint of popular feeling made slight impres- 
sion on the sanguine gentleman who had convinced 
himself that the resistance of Steens would collapse at 
the sight of his redcoats. 

Having rested them at Nansclowan for the night, he 
led them forth at dawn and along the high-road to within 
fifty yards of the barricade which the defenders had 
drawn across it. There was no thought of tactics. He 
consulted for a minute with the sergeant, who knew 
nothing of the strength of the defence except from 
gossip (which he disbelieved), and the soldiers were 
ordered to charge. 

The soldiers charged well, holding their fire. Not a 
single shot opposed them. They reached the foot of the 
barricade, and began demolishing it, dragging out the 
furze-faggots, tearing a passage through. 

In less than a minute they had laid open a gap, 
and, with that, the mystery was clear. Leaping 
through, they found themselves in the midst of a 
cheerful and entirely passive crowd, lining the road 
in front of Steens’ wall, the gate of which had been 
closed with large baulks of timber from the mines. 
The crowd numbered perhaps three hundred, and 
included men, women, and_ children. Groups. of 
them squatted by the roadside or sat in the hedges 
quietly sharing out their breakfasts: and one and 
ali, as the Sheriff rode through the gap on his grey 
horse, greeted him with laughter, as a set of children 
might laugh over an innocent practical joke. 

Sir James lost his temper, and roughly ordered his 
soldiers to clear the road. There was no difficulty about 
this. The men withdrew most obligingly, collecting 
their breakfast-cans, helping their wives and children 
over the hedge, laughing all the while. They scattered 
over the fields in front of Steens, and sat down again in 
groups to watch. To disperse them further with his 
handful of soldiers would be waste of time, and the 
Sheriff turned his attention to the house. 

He rode up to the gate and rattled upon it with his 
riding-whip. There was no answer. He looked along 
the road to right and left, and for the first time began 
to understand that the place was strong and his force 
perhaps inadequate. He could not retreat in the face 
of ridicule, and so—to give time—ordered the barricades 
to be burnt. 

The soldiers set to work, and soon had two fine 
bonfires blazing: and the Sheriff withdrew with his 
sergeant to ride around the house and examine its 
defences. 

Within twenty minutes, as if the bonfires had given 
a signal to half the population of West Cornwall, the 
roads began to swarm with people.. They poured down 
from the north and up from the south; they spread 
over the fields and lined the hedges. They carried 
no weapons: they made no demonstration of anger. 
There was no attempt to hustle or even to jeer at the 
redcoats, who stood with grounded arms in a clear space 
of the roadway, and fretted under the slow, curious 
scrutiny of thousands of eyes. Neighbours nodded 
and passed the time of day: acquaintances from the 
two coasts of the Duchy met, exchanged greetings and 
inquiries, lit their pipes, and strolled about together. It 
might have been a gathering for a horse-race or a game 
of hurling but for the extreme orderliness of the throng 
and a note of strained expectancy in its buzz of talk. 
Towards nine o’clock, in the broad field tu the south- 
west, half-a-dozen merchants began to erect their sweet- 
meat booths or ‘‘standings’’—always an accompaniment 
of Cornish merry-making. 

It was just then that Sir James rode back from his 
reconnaissance. He had fetched a circuit of Steens 
without discovering a weak spot, and his temper had 
steadily risen with the increase of the crowd. His dignity 
now stood fairly at stake. He moved his soldiers up the 
road, and gave orders to attack the gate. 

As they fell into rank an old man, perched on the 
hedge hard by, rose lazily and turned to the crowd on 
the far side. ‘‘ Here, help me down, some of ye!”’ said 
he. ‘‘I knawed that there Sheriff was a fool the moment 
I set eyes on ’en.”’ 

Sir James heard and rode straight on. If a fool, he 
was no coward. The soldiers carried axes at their belts, 
and, dismounting, he led them up to the gate and showed 
them where to attack. Blow after blow rained on the 
stout timbers. At length they fell crashing. 

And then from a breastwork within, drawn across the 
flagged pathway of the courtlege, a ragged volley rang 
out, and a dozen bullets swept the opening. 

In the crowd across the road many women screamed. 
Two redcoats dropped, one of them striking the iron- 
work of the gate with his forehead. A third ran back 
into the road, stared about him, flung up his arms, and 
tumbled dead. The man who had fallen against the 
gate lifted himself by its bars, sank again, and was 
dragged aside py his comrades. ‘The third soldier lay 
curled in a heap and did not stir. 
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Across the smoke floating through the entrance Sir 
James looked at the sergeant. His own coat-cuff had 
been shorn through by a bullet. The sergeant shook 
his head. With a motion of the hand he gave the 
order to desist. In silence the soldiers picked up 
their dead and wounded and began their retreat, the 
crowd pressing forward to watch them—a line of faces 
peering through the hazel-boughs. It neither cheered 
nor hissed. 

As the enemy drew off, hundreds climbed down into 
the road and crowded around the pools of blood, gazing, 
but saying little. 

x 
The assailants returned to Nansclowan, where the Sheriff 
opened his mind to Sir John in a bitter harangue and 
rode homeward in dudgeon. The soldiers were marched 
back to Pendennis. And so, to the scandal of the law, 
for four months the quarrel rested. 

Sir James reached his home and spent a week in 
drawing up a report, alleging that he and his twenty 
soldiers had been met by a crowd of over a thousand 
people, partisans of Stephen; and that on attempting 
a forcible entry of Steens he had been murderously fired 
upon, with the loss of two killed and one wounded. 
There was not an incorrect statement in the report: 
and no one could read it without gathering that the 
whole of West Cornwall was up in arms in open rebellion 
against the Crown. 

Walpole read it in due course and sent for Sir John 
Piers, who had returned to London for a short visit 
on Parliamentary business. The two men (you will 
remember) were deadly political foes. 

‘‘Cast your eye over this paper,’’ said the Minister, 
‘and tell me, for the love of Heaven, what it means.’’ 

Sir John read it through and burst out laughing. 

‘“You want my advice?’’ he said. ‘‘ Well, my 
advice is—wait: and prick a strong Sheriff for next 
year. There’s a neighbour of Tillie’s—William Symons 
of Hatt: you had best choose someone who doesn’t 
belong to our neighbourhood, for many reasons.”’ 

The Minister nodded. 


‘Symons won’t drop the business until he has pushed 


it through.’’ 

‘¢] will make a note of his name.’’ 

So for four months Roger Stephen remained unmo- 
lested, Sir James Tillie having received an answer from 
London requesting him to hold his hand. 

And Sir John’s counsel to the Minister began to 
bear fruit even before the new Sheriff took up the 
case. Until the day of the attack Roger’s forces had 
obeyed him cheerfully. They had volunteered to serve 
him and put themselves in jeopardy for his sake. His 
sense of gratitude had kept him unusually amiable, 
and when a sullen fit took him his lieutenant, Trevar- 
then, had served for an admirable buffer. Trevarthen 
was always cheerful. But since Roger had tasted 
blood, Trevarthen and Malachi agreed that his temper 
had entirely changed. He was, in fact, mad: and 
daily growing madder with confinement and brooding. 
What they saw was that his temper could no longer 
be trusted. And while he grew daily more morose, 
his supporters—left in idleness with the thought of 
what had been done—began to wish themselves out 
of the mess. Without excitement to keep their blood 
warm, they had leisure to note Roger’s ill-humours and 
discuss them, and to tell each other what they had told 
themselves already—that he showed very little of the 
gratitude he certainly owed them. Also, since it was 
certain that no further attack would be delivered at less 
than a few hours’ warning, and since their own affairs 
called them, the garrison divided itself into ‘‘ shifts,’’ 
one mounting guard while the rest visited their homes. 
And when the men were at home their wives talked 
to them. 

' Roger himself never put his nose beyond the defences. 
In all the years at Helleston a sedentary life had not told 
on him: but it told on him now, and rapidly. The man 
grew gaunt and livid in colour, and his flesh began to 
sag inwards at the back of the neck. By the middle of 
December he was far gone in what is now called Bright’s 
disease, and with this disease the madness in his brain 
kept pace. 

The crisis came with the New Year. Rumours had 
already reached Steens that the new Sheriff meant 
business and was collecting a regiment at Plymouth 
to march westward as soon as he took up office: also 
that Mrs. Stephen had travelled down ahead of him and 
taken lodgings at a farmhouse on the near side of Truro, 
in readiness to witness her triumph. Confident now 
that no danger threatened before the New Year, all 
but ten of the garrison—but these ten included the 
faithful (and unmarried) Trevarthen—had dispersed to 
their homes, to keep Christmas. 

Early in the morning of New Year’s Day Trevarthen 
suggested riding into Helleston to purchase fresh meat, 
their stock of which had run low with the Christmas 
feasting. He withdrew five otf the garrison for escort 
and rode off, leaving but four men on guard—Roger 
himself, Malachi, a labourer named Pascoe, and one 
Hickory Rodda, a schoolmaster from Wendron, whose 
elder brother Nathaniel, a small farmer from the same 
parish, went with the expedition. 

Roger spent the morning in melting down lead for 
bullets and running it into moulds. During the after- 
noon he shut himself up with his Bible, and read until 
the print hurt his eyes. Then in the waning light he 
took his hat and started for a stroll around the back 
defences. 

His way led through the kitchen, where Jane, the 
cook—the only woman left at Steens—was peeling 
potatoes for the night’s supper: and there beside the 
open hearth sat Hickory Rodda writing by the glow 
of it, huddled on a stool, with a sheet of paper on 
his knee. 

At Roger’s entrance the young man—he was scarce 
twenty, long-legged, overgrown, and in bearing some- 
what furtive—slipped a hand over the writing, and 
affected to stare into the fire. 
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‘‘Hey! What’s that you’re doing? 

‘‘ Nun—nothing, Mr. Stephen: nothing particular, 
that is. I am writing a letter.’’ : 

“* Hand it over.’’ 

Hickory rose, upsetting his stool, and began to back 
away. 

‘**’Tis a private letter I was writing to a friend.’’ 

Roger gripped him by the collar, plucked the paper 
from him, and took it to the door for better light. As 
he read, the dark blood surged up in his neck and 
face. It was addressed to Lady Piers, whom the 
country-side accused of having abetted Mrs. Stephen, 
whereas, in truth, her Ladyship had but listened to 
her tale when she fled homeless to Nansclowan, 
and (not commiserating at all but in common charity) 
had lent her clothing and a horse to convey her 
home to Porthleven: a foul letter, full of obscene 
abuse and threats. Roger cast back one look at 
its author, and from the doorway shouted into the 
yard— 
‘*Malachi! Pascoe! ”’ 

His voice was terrible. The two men heard it at 
their posts and came running. 

‘‘Fetch a wain-rope!’’ He caught Hickory by the 
collar again and forced 
his face up to the 
window against the red 
rays of the level sun. 
‘““Look on that, you 
dirt! And look your 
last on it! Nay, you 
shall see it once 
more, as you swing 


pointed across 
the courtlege to the 
boughs of an ash-tree 
in the corner, naked 
against the sky, and 
with that began to drag 
the youth through the 
passage to the front 
door. Pascoe, not stay- 
ing to comprehend, had 
run for a rope.- But 
Malachi and the cook 
broke into cries of 
horror. 

‘* Nay, master, nay— 
you’ll do no_ such 
thing—you cannot! Let 
the poor boy go: he’s 
half dead a’ready——”’ 

“Cannot? I’ll see 
if I cannot!’’ grunted 
Roger, and panted with 
tage. ‘‘ Open the door, 
you! He’ll hang, I tell 
you, afore this sun goes 
down !’’ 

Jane fled screaming 
out into the courtyard: 
but the old man_ fol- 
lowed his master and 
protested— 

‘* Surely, surely—’tis 
a sin unheard of! The 
good Lord deliver us, 
*tis mad you be to think 
of it!”’ 

‘‘Mad,am I? P’raps 
so: but ’twill be an 
ill madness for this 
coward.’’ He _ spurned 
the dragging body with 
his foot. ‘‘ Ah, here’s 
Pascoe! Quick, you: 
swarm up the tree here 
and take a hitch round 
that branch. See the 
one I mean ?—the third 
up. Take your hitch 
by the knot yonder: but 
climb out first and see 
if it bears.”’ 

Pascoe 
demur, but 
climb laboriously, 
in hand. 

The rope was fixed, 
and Roger in the act 
of noosing it, when Jane came running back through 
the house. 

‘Oh, Master: they ’ve caught her! 


made no 
began to 
rope 


They ’ve caught 
her 

‘*Caught whom ?”’ 

‘““Why, Jezebel herself! They’ve got her in the 
yard at this moment, and Master Trevarthen ’s a-bring- 
ing her in! ”’ 

XI. 

Trevarthen had planned the stroke, and brought it off 
dashingly. From the Helleston road that morning he 
and his troop had turned aside and galloped across the 
moors to the outskirts of the village where Mrs. Stephen 
lodged. No man dared to oppose them, if any man 
wished to. They had dragged her from the house, 
hoisted her on horseback, and headed for home 
unpursued. It was all admirably simple, as Trevarthen 
related it, swelling with honest pride, by the kitchen-fire. 
The woman herself heard it, cowering in a chair beside 
the hearth, wondering what her death would be. 

Roger Stephen looked at her. ‘‘Ah!’’ He drewa 
long breath. 

Then Trevarthen went on to teli—for the wonders of 
the day were not over—how on their homeward road they 
had caught up with a messenger from Truro hurrying 
towards Steens with news that the new Sheriff was 
already on the march with a regiment drawn off from 


the barracks at Plymouth, and had reached Bodmin- 
In two days’ time they might find themselves besieged 
again. 

Roger listened, but scarcely seemed to hear. His 
eyes were on the woman in the chair, and he drew another 
long breath. 

With that, a man came crawling through the door- 
way, or stooping so low that he seemed to crawl. It was 
young Rodda, and he ran to his brother Nathaniel with a 
sob, and clasped him about the legs. 

‘*Hullo!’’ cried Nathaniel. 
what ’s taken ’ee ?”’ 

Said Roger carelessly: ‘‘I was going to hang him. 

3ut I can afford to stretch a point now. Carry the cur to 
the gate and fling him outside.”’ 

‘Dang it all, Mr. Stephen,’’ spoke up Nat, ‘‘ you 
may be master in your own house, but I reckon Hick and 
I didn’ come here for our own pleasure: and I see no 
sport in jokin’ a lad till you ’ve scared ’en pretty well out 
of his five senses. Why, see here, friends—he’s tremblin’ 
like a leaf.’’ 

** He—he meant it !’’ sobbed Hickory. 

‘*Meant it? Of course I meant it—the dirty, thievin’ 
letter-writer!’’ Roger’s eyes blazed with madness, and 


‘‘Why, Hick, lad, 


, 


“Am I captain here, or amn’t 1?” 


the men by the hearth growled and shrank away from 
him. He pulled out his pistol, and, walking up, pre- 
sented it at Nat Rodda’s head. ‘‘ Am I captain here, 
or amn’t I? Very well, then: I caught that cur 
to-day writin’ a foul letter—a letter to Lady Piers. 
Well, you’ve helped to do me a favour to-day, and 
I’ll cry quits with you and your brother for’t. But 
I want no more of you or your haveage: yon’s the 
door—walk ! ”’ 

Nat Rodda shrugged his shoulders and obeyed, his 
brother at his heels. One or two of the men would have 
interfered, but Trevarthen checked them. Malachi alone 
went with the pair to let them forth and bar the gates 
behind them. 

‘*T thank ye, Master Stephen,’’ said Nat, turning in 
the doorway with a short laugh. ‘‘ You ’ve let two necks 
of your company out o’ the halter.”” He swung round 
and stepped out into the darkness. 

His words struck like the stroke of a bell upon one or 
two hearts in the kitchen. Trevarthen stepped forward 
briskly to undo the mischief. 

** We ’ll have forty of the boys back before daylight : 
Dick Eva’s taken a fresh horse to carry round the warn- 
ing. Get to your posts, lads, and leave Jane to cook 
supper. ’Tis ‘one and all’ now, and fight square: and 
if Hick Rodda has been sending his dirty threats to 
Nansclowan and frightening women, he’s a_ good 
riddance, say I.’’ 


The woman in the chair heard ail this and saw 
Trevarthen draw Roger aside as the men filed out. 
They were muttering. By-and-by Roger commanded 
Jane to go and set candles in the parlour. Again 
they fell to muttering, and so continued until she 
returned. 

Roger Stephen came slowly forward to the hearth. 

‘*Stand up,’’ he said. And Mrs. Stephen stood up. 

She could not raise her eyes to his face, but 

that he was motioning her to walk before 
Her limbs seemed weighted with lead: but she 


felt 
him. 


obeyed. 
They passed out together and into the parlour, where 
Roger shut the door behind him and locked it. 


XII. 
A dull fire burned on the hearth,.banked high upon a 
pile of white wood ash. — Beside it lay a curiously shaped 
ladle, with a curl at the end of its iron handle. ‘Two 
candles stood on the oval table in the centre of the 
room—the table at which she had been used to sit as 
mistress. She found her accustomed chair and seated 
herself. She had no doubt but that this man meant to 
kill her. In a dull way, 
she wondered how it 
would be. 

Roger, having locked 
the door, came _ slowly 
forward and waited, 
looking down at her, 
with his back to the 
hearth. 

By-and-by she lifted 
her face. ‘‘ How will 
you do it?’’ she asked, 
very quietly, meeting 
his eyes. 

For the moment he 
did not seem to under- 
stand. Then, drawing 
in his breath, he laughed 
to himself—almost with- 
out sound, and yet she 
heard it. 

‘‘ There ’s more than 
one way, if you was 
woman. But I’ve been 
reading the Bible: 
there ’s a deal about 
witches in the Bible 
and so I came to under- 
stand ye.’’ He stared 
at her and nodded. 

Having once lifted 
her face, she could eye 
him steadily. But she 
made no answer. 

He stooped and 
picked up the ladle at 
his feet. ‘‘ You needn’t 
be afraid,’’ he said 
slowly: ‘I promised 
Trevarthen I  wouldn’t 
hurt you beforehand. 
And afterwards—it ’ll be 
soon over. D’ ye know 
what I use this for? 
It ’’s for melting bullets.”’ 

He felt in his waist- 
coat-pocket, drew out a 
crown-piece, held it for 
a moment betwixt finger 
and thumb, and dropped 
it into the ladle. 

‘““They say ’tis the 
surest way with a 
witch,’’ said he; then, 
after a pause, ‘‘As for 
that lawyer fellow of 
yours- 

And here he paused 
again, this time in some 
astonishment, for she 
had risen, and now with 
no fear in her eyes 
only scorn. 

‘*Go on!’ she 
manded. 

‘“*Well,’’ concluded 
Roger grimly, ‘* where 

you fought me as my father’s wife, he fought for dirty 
pay: and where you cheated me, he lied you into 
cheating. Therefore, if I caught him, he’d die no such 
easy death. Isn’t that enough ?’’ 

‘‘I thank you,’’ she said, and her eyes seemed to 
lighten as they looked into his. ‘‘ You are a violent 
man, but not vile—as some. You have gone deep, and 
you mean to kill me to-morrow—or is it to-night? But 
I mean to save you from that.”’ 

‘*] think not, mistress.”’ 

‘‘T think ‘ yes.’ stepson—that is, if you believe that, 
killing me, you will kill your father’s child.’’ 

For a moment he did not understand. His 
travelled over her as she stood erect, stretching out her 
hands. 

Suddenly his head sank. He did not cry 
though he knew—as she knew — that the truth of it 
had killed him. Not for one moment it was 
characteristic of him — did he doubt. In her worst 
enemy she found, in the act of killing him, her cham- 
pion against the world. 

He groped for the door, unlocked it, and passed 
out, 

In the kitchen he spoke to Jane, the cook, who ran 
and escorted Mrs. Stephen, not without difficulty, up to 
her own room. 

Roger remained as she left him, staring into the 
fire. 


com- 


eyes 


out, 


(Zo be concluded 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE BOAT-RACE, 1903. 


SKETCHES BY RALPH CLEAVER. 
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SCENES ON THE COURSE AND THE TOW-PATH. 
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THE FRENCH OCCUPATION OF MADAGASCAR: THE PROMOTION OF HYGIENE. 
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FRENCH MEDICAL OFFICERS WEIGHING A MALAGASY BABY. 


One of the first cares of General Galieni on arriving in Madagascar was to take measures to regenerate the Malagasy race. His earliest efforts were made among the tribes 
of the Hovas and the Betsileos, who are the most apt to appreciate European methods. Native doctors, organised under French medical officers, are carrying out many beneficial 
regulations, and it is no uncommon sight to see these functionaries solemnly weighing Malagasy babies, while the mothers stand around in attentive wonderment. 
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(London: Heinemann. 
By Richard Harding Davis. 
Pearl Maiden. H. Rider Haggard. 
Kari of Erbach. Wy H.C. Bailey. 
Overdue. By W. Clark Russell. 
Furniture of the Olden Time. 
Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 
Spirals in Nature and Art. etc. Wy Theodore Andrea Cook. 
Preface by Professor E. Ray Lankester. (London: Murray. 


7s. 6d.) 
(London: Heinemann. 6s.) 
(London: Longmans. 6s.) 
(London: Longmans. 6s.) 
(London: Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

By Frances Clary Morse. (London: 
With a 
7s. 6d.) 


With a translation of Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘ The Nabob”’ 
Mr: Heinemann brings to a close his admirable series, 
‘*A Century of French Romance.’ These volumes 
have been edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse, who has, with 
excellent judgment, enlisted a band of experts to write 
introductions to each volume. In the present instance 
Professor Trent introduces the novel, and Mr. Gosse 
outlines with a sure touch the events of Daudet’s life in 
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ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Arrer A Paster ny W. Rornenstein, 
Reproduced from ‘The Nabol,”’ by permission of Mr. William 


Hetnemann, 


relation to his achievement. No modern French writer 
was slower in taking hold of English readers, but once 
they were won to him they became more than mere 
admirers. It was, indeed, as a friend that a very large 
circle in this country mourned him on his untimely death. 
‘“The Nabob,’’ which reflects with infinite humour 
every conceivable light and shade of Parisian life, was 
written at high pressure; and yet, curiously enough, 
scarcely any of Daudet’s works is looser in_ its 
structure, so that it appears almost to have been 
composed by fits and starts of varying inspiration. 
This novel, with its brilliant description of the Second 
I;mpire, was perversely regarded by many persons as 
a roman a clef. Jenkins was supposed to be a 
Dr. Olliffe, and Felicia Ruys was held to be Sarah 
Bernhardt ; but Daudet himself would confess to only 
two originals. This final volume sustains the high 
reputation of the series. 


The worst of’ collections of short stories is that some- 
body—certainly not either the public or the critics 
seems to insist upon their containing a fixed number of 
pages, with the result that most volumes of the kind 
hold an unnecessary quantity of ballast. Mr. Davis 
can write well at his best; but, like most of us, 
he is not always at his best. The dog story in 
the present volume, for instance, is an offence. It 
belongs to the absurd gevre in which animals reason 
and talk like human beings. The ruling passion in 
Mr. Davis's dog hero is devotion to a mother whom 
he had lost for years. Apart from this descent into 
twaddle, it is odd to find a badly bred animal winning 
prizes at dog-shows even in the United States, and 
many will question the taste of discussing a puppy’s 
pedigree on the lines that apply to human family affairs. 
‘*Ranson’s Folly’’ is a far better story—or, rather, 
episode; but really Mr. Davis ought not to write that 
‘*he was becoming too like the man she had pictured 
for her husband than was good for her peace of 
mind.’’ ‘*A Derelict’? makes fresh use of a not very 
original idea —the unselfishness that allows a man to 
let his friend take credit for his own work; and though 
the motive is unconvincing, the setting of the story, in 
the fringes of the Cuban War, is very vigorous. But 
the fourth tale in the book, ‘‘ La Lettre d’Amour,’’ is 
good enough to atone for any defects in its com- 
panions. We know very few short stories in English 
so admirable as this. The theme is the sudden 
revélation to a lover of a girl’s incapacity to under 
stand love, and the treatment is as delicate as it is 
original. If we must criticise so good a piece of work, 
we would suggest that when an author insists on 
dragging in living musicians he might at least spell 
their names correctly. 
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In ‘‘ Pearl Maiden’’ Mr. Rider Haggard takes his 
readers back to the first Christian century. Many writers 
have attempted to do likewise, and a few—a very few— 
have succeeded, at least to some extent. Mr. Haggard 
may be reckoned among their number: we_ breathe 
the air of the East as we read his pages and imbibe 
something of the spirit of these clamorous, dis- 
cordant days, in which, with many a birth-pang, the 
small Christian community took hold upon the world’s 
life. Mr. Haggard’s book is not altogether, or indeed 
mainly, concerned with religious matters, but wherever 
these are touched upon it is with complete, albeit 
passionless, reverence, aided by a very just perception 
of the difficulties which beset the first Christians. Mr. 
Haggard does not make use of those cumbersome forms 
of speech which, in the work of more ordinary people, 
are designed to produce an Eastern atmosphere : in their 
place we have much quick, dramatic dialogue, tinctured 
with wit, and forceful, as the adequate expression of the 
human heart must always be. It would almost seem 
that life— at least with Mr. Rider Haggard as its 
exponent—-must have been vastly more exciting twenty 
centuries ago than it is to-day, and not so very much less 
complex ; picturesque it certainly appears to have been, 
in its barbaric and almost incredible splendour, or, 
in strong contrast, its terrible necessity and chaos 
during the siege of Jerusalem; while in the peaceful 
village life of the Essenes a new and sweeter element 
is introduced. With these tillers of the soil Mr. Haggard 
seems very much at home, and their peculiar, but not 
unworthy, creed is sympathetically handled. Of the 
story, as such, it is not necessary to say much. The 
characterisation, though unequal, is on the whole 
good, and sometimes strikingly so. Nehushta, the 
Libyan slave, convert though she is, is most refresh- 
ingly human, and hews her way out of many 
an untoward situation. The heroine is good and 
beautiful, as heroines should be, with enough defects 
to give her a place in the reader’s affections. Marcus 
is more to our liking, and the reader may even dis- 
cover a sneaking weakness for the ill-starred villain : 
at the least, he knew how to love. It is not often 
that a serious or a very dramatic story provokes a 
smile; but Mr. Haggard is by no means deficient in 
humour, and suddenly the reader may find himself 


‘ laughing, with that best laughter which is absolutely 


spontaneous. 


** Karl of Erbach’’ (which, by the way, ran through 
one of the leading magazines under the title of ‘‘ Prince 
Karl’’) is a tale of the States of Lichtenstein and 
Solgau, and of a part they played in the great drama 
of the Thirty Years’ War. ‘The Count of Erbach, fol- 
lowing in the steps of his father, has been successful 
in keeping Solgau out of the game that is ruining its 
neighbours; but when the story opens, this policy of 
its Marshal is being reversed. Prince Eberhard of 
Solgau has been cajoled into an alliance with Lichten- 
stein, sealed by the marriage of Prince Ludwig von 
Lichtenstein with Solgau’s Princess, Dorothea, and 
France has bought them both. The complications 
follow which Erbach had anticipated, and others, which 
he could not have foreseen, resulting from the treachery 
of the dastard Ludwig. How they are unravelled by 
the silent strong man Karl, is Mr. Bailey’s story, and 
a vivid and passionate story it is. Besides those we 
have mentioned, Pére Joseph, the Envoy of France, 
and Turenne, now on the threshold of 
his glorious caréer, and Duke Bern- 
hard of Weimar figure in its pages. 
A particularly stirring chapter, ‘‘ The 
Fairies of the Black Lake,’’ tells how 
Ludwig, with an army outnumbering the 
Marshal’s by three to one, presses up 
the pass against him, and how Karl drags 
his carronades up the hills and hides 
them, and so leads Ludwig into a trap 
at the Schwartzee, and utterly routs the 
Lichtenstein force. Love as well as war 
is the author’s theme—the love of Karl 
and Yolande, and of Yolande’s sister, 
Amaryllis, and the admirable Comte de 
Lormont, the last a character of some- 
what conventional feature, but made indi- 
vidual by clever and original portraiture. 
** Karl of Erbach,’’ -in a word, is one of 
the best stories of its class which we 
have read for long, and shows that 
Mr. Bailey has in him the real stuff of 
romance. 


There is nothing particularly novel in 
the pages of ‘‘ Overdue,’’ but at the same 
time Mr. Clark Russell has a natural, 
breezy style of writing, and the well- 
worn stock-in-trade peculiar to stories of 
the sea serves him well. The good ship 
Dealman, sailing for Staten Island to 
recover treasure from a wreck, meets with 
her full complement of adventures in 
shape of sharks, waterspouts, and mys- 
terious craft. She also carries a very 
lovely lady—more beautiful by far than 
the type of heroine commonly met with to-day—who 
has hidden herself on board rather than be _ separ- 
ated from her recently wedded husband. To her 
resence all the complications that follow are more or 
leas due. The villain, who is the gentleman sent to 
represent the insurance company, falls violently and 
irrevocably in love with her, and the situation is delicate, 
not to say strained, until Mr. Clark Russell inter- 
venes. There is a diver who is fat and worthy, and 
a mate who, to use the parlance of the East End, is 
“‘two-faced.’’ It ts not- necessary to say more; the 
experienced reader knows what to expect. Mr, Clark 
Russell’s language is occasionally the language of 
hyperbole, as when he speaks of the ‘‘ hideously immoral 
disclosure of naked propeller.’’ The scientific conver- 
sation introduced is by no means uninteresting. 


STUDY FOR 
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from an American point of view; that is, the interest 
and the intelligence are keen, the time is not very 
olden, and there is some Dutch tradition among the 
English derivations. Her study of furniture goes back 
to the day of the A/ayflower, and to the examples of 
household stuff with which the pilgrims landed—‘‘ to 
judge by what is still on hand,’’ says Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, ‘‘at least a hundred loads.’’ For next to 
having an ancestor on board, it is a proud thing to 
have a chair; the chair, moreover, has long outlasted 
the ancestor, and can be exhibited. To come to times 
of somewhat later date, there was a fairly quick impor- 
tation of fashions from Europe. A month or two is 
not much in the vogue of solid mahogany and walnut, 
and as the little Boston girl had her hair dressed in a 
‘* pompeydore ’’ before the mode was old in Paris, so 
her mother followed the favourite ways of London and 
Holland in the fitting up of her Transatlantic parlour, 
not too late. And very good pieces by good makers 
crossed the ocean. Much of Miss Morse’s book is 
concerned with Chippendale in the middle of the 


eighteenth century, and with Sheraton in the end 
of that age and the beginning of the next. The 
half -inforsaed reader who associates the name of 


Chippendale with the conventional ‘‘ spindle-legs ’’ will 
find a surprise in the Chippendale furniture with the 
short bandy-leg and the claw-and-ball foot, and still 
more in the ‘‘ Chinese taste ’’ of some of these charming 
designs. The delight in the extreme-Orient is not 
so new a thing as the so-called discovery of Japanese 
art in the ’sixties seer:s to suggest. This complete and 
well-planned volume is illustrated’ throughout, and the 
series of furnishings is full of beautiful design. 


Mr. Cook has taken upon himself the burden of 
proving, by elaborate argument, that the open staircase 
at Blois, in Touraine, was built from the designs of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Mr. Cook being a hero-worshipper, 
with Leonardo (and we cannot quarrel at the choice) 
for the hero. In fact, the extraordinary beauty of the 
spiral staircase struck Mr. Cook, we may suppose, as 
being too perfect to be the work of any other man. 
That much assumed, he set to work. Facts seemed 
to fit in; so wonderfully well, indeed, that Mr. Cook 
could dispense with the divinings of the hero-worshipper 
and rely on the cold facts of science. Science, how- 
ever, we hasten to add, is not cold in the enthusiastic 
hands of Mr. Cook. He lays hold of the sciences 
of history, architecture, mathematics, morphology, and 
botany with a respectful but firm hand, forcing all to 
join company with him in proving that Leonardo was 
the architect of the Blois staircase. Biology supplies 
its sea-shell, the Volufa vespertilio, with its spiral 
columella, to prove that the nameless architect had 
an intimate knowledge of natural forms, and, more- 
over, that he was so ardent a student of nature that 
the curves of his staircase were exactly copicd from the 
Voluta. A designer with just such equipment Leonardo 
was; and. his manuscripts, to which Mr. Cook has 
given a scrupulous attention, show him to have been 
much concerned with spiral forms. We are not wholly 
prepared to accept the Voluta as the source of the 
staircase, however. Mr. Cook hardly benefits the argu- 
ment in showing us—though he does it in most interest- 
ing fashion—stage by stage, the development of spiral 
staircases; how the laws of space and convenience first 





* EEDA’. 
SPIRAL FORM OF 
From tHE WinpsoR COLLECTION. 


Reproduced from “ Spirals tn Nature and Art,” by permission of Mr. Fohn Murray. 


BY LEONARDO DA VINCI, 
HEAD-DRESS. 


THE 
SHOWING 


made them necessary, and how they gradually became 
more ornate in their constructional forms. Is it not 
possible that the exquisite curves of the Blois Zscalzer 
a@ Four were evolved from anterior spiral staircases 
by a mind—and France was rich at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century—not familiar with the Volufa, 
but keenly alive to architectural beauty? Through all 
the in-and-out argument we go on the heels of Mr. 
Cook as in a game of follow-the-leader. His pen is 
not made heavy by a considerable load and labouring 
of facts; it is buoyant with a light-hearted knowledge. 
But Mr. Cook, to persuade us utterly, must find buried 
under the central shaft a specimen of Volufa vesfer- 
Zilio or a drawing of a staircase among the manu- 
scripts of the Florentine. Such are the _ proofs 
demanded from enthusiasm in the twentieth century. 
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THE INTER-UNIVERSITY SPORTS AT QUEEN’S 























; 
THE WINNER OF PUTTING THE WEIGHT: H. A. LEEKE 
(CORPUS, CAMBRIDGE) MAKING THE FINAL PUTT. 
THE WINNER 
OF 
; THROWING 
F HAMMER: 
H. A. LEEKE 
(CORPUS, 
E: CAMBRIDGE), 
} 
= 
i 
: THE WINNER OF THE HIGH JUMP: G. HOWARD-SMITH (TRINITY, 
CAMBRIDGE), CLEARS 5 FT. 10} IN. 
& 


THE WINNER OF THE HALF-MILE: T. B. WILSON 
| (PEMBROKE, CAMBRIDGE) FINISHING. 





THE WINNER 
OF 
THE MILE 
H. W. 
GREGSON 


(CHRIST'S, 
CAMBRIDGE) 
FINISHING. 


THE WINNER OF THE 100 YARDS: R. W. BARCLAY 
(TRINITY, CAMBRIDGE) FINISHING. 


The Inter-University Sports, held this year at Queen’s Club on March 28, have now been decided on forty occasions. 


to Ux/Jord "s eighteen. Lhere 


CLUB, 


MARCH 28: THE WINNERS 











THE WINNER OF THE LONG JUMP: T. A. LEACH 


(BRASENOSE, OXFORD) COVERS 22 rt. 3 IN. 











THE WINNER OF THE HURDLE RACE: G. R. GARNIER 


(ORIEL, OXFORD). 











HAVE 


THE 








WINNER OF THE QUARTER-MILE: R. W. BARCLAY 
(TRINITY, CAMBRIDGE) LEADING INSIDE. 








WINNER OF THE THREE MILES: H. P. W. MACNAGHTEN 
(KING’S, CAMBRIDGE) LEADING ON OUTSIDE. 


been two lies. 


Cambridge, the victors at this year’s Sports, have scored twenty wins 
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DUSTRIAL PROGRESS IN WEST AFRICA. 
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Photos. C. Harold « 


SHADOOFS FOR IRRIGATION ALONG THE BANKS OF THE NIGER. SALT-WORKS AT AWE: LAYING DOWN EARTH TO ABSORB BRINE, ' 
THE OPENING U.P OF NIGERIA. { 
On another page we describe the process of salt-manufacture as carried out on the property of the Nigeria and West African Development Syndicate. } 
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THE ADVANCE IN SOMALILAND : TREATING CASES IN THE CAMP NATIVE HOSPITAL AT LOBADAL AFTER A HARD DAY’S MARCH. 
» Sketcu (Facsimire) py Merron Prior, ovr SpeectaAr Artist with THE EXPEDITION. 
Lobadal 1s one of the first stages on the march inland from Obbta. It ts about ten miles from the coast. 
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I'HE KING’S VOYAGE YO LISBON: THE ESCORTING CRUISERS ‘‘ VENUS’’ AND ‘‘MINERVA,”’ 
By his Majesty's gractous permission, our Special Artist, Mr, Allan Stewart, has been accommodated on board the “ Venus.” His first sketches of the King’s tour, which Mr. Stewart will wllustrate 
throughout, will appear tn our neat issue, 
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THE BRITISH DOMINIONS BEYOND’ THE SEAS.—No. XVI.: ADEN. 


Drawn By R. Catron WoopviLte. 


THE TRANSFERENCE OF ADEN TO THE BRIIISH: OFFICIALS INSPECTING THE CISTERNS BUILT IN 1700 B.C. 


In 1837 a British ship was wrecked near Aden, and the crew and passengers grievously maltreated by the Arabs. The Bombay Government demanded an explanation, whereupor, 
the Sultan agreed to make compensation and to sell his town and port to the English The Sultan’s son, however, who administered the government, refusea to implement the 


bargain, and the place was reduced by a naval and military force on Fanuary 16, 1839. Aden then became an outlying portion of the Bombay Presidency. It has been fortified 


and garrisoned, and its magnificent water-tanks, which had been allowed to fall into disrepair, have been partially restored. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


As I write, we are receiving scientific news of a character 
well calculated to create a very intense interest in the 
minds of all who have the welfare of the race at heart. 
From Vienna comes news that Professor Behring 
has succeeded in rendering the cow immune to the 
attack of tuberculosis, and from the Jenner Institute 
in London emanates the intelligence that Dr. A. 
McFadyean has produced an anti-toxin calculated to 
be of great service, not only in curing, but in pre- 
venting typhoid fever. These two diseases are, of 
course, responsible for a large amount of present-day 
mortality. It is true the death-rate from tuber- 
culosis has been decreasing since public attention was 
directed to the ways and means whereby the distribution 
of the germs of tubercle can be arrested. Typhoid fever 
has also been very considerably limited through our 
knowledge of its propagation by polluted water and 
allied media. Acting on this knowledge, we secure 
that infection of water shall be stopped, and if this 
source of trouble could be effectively tackled, we should 
be able to reduce the ailment to a miserable minimum as 
compared with the present rate of its occurrence. 


Much has been done of late years in science to attack 
disease with its own weapons. My readers may know 
what is meant by the ‘‘serum’”’ treatment. It repre- 
sents the attempt of science to hoist microbes with their 
own petard. A horse is inoculated with the microbes 
of diphtheria. The animal remains strong and well 
under this treatment. Then in blood drawn from it, 
we find developed in course of time what we call the 
‘‘anti-toxin’’ of the disease. The germs multiplying in 
the serum or fluid of the blood have given rise to 
this new substance. When the latter is inoculated into 
a child suffering from diphtheria it cures the little 
patient. The anti-toxin acts upon the microbes causing 
the fell disorder, produces reaction in the child, with 
the result that the disease is checked and _ recovery 
made possible. 


It is the application of this same principle to tuber- 
culosis which forms the subject of Professor Behring’s 
researches. Dr. Koch, at the great Congress held in 
1901, maintained that tuberculosis in the cow was a 
different disease from that found in man. On this 
belief he founded his declaration that the milk of a 
tuberculous cow, laden with germs, could not produce 
the disease in, say, a child fed on the milk. Needless 
to say, this dictum was disputed, and it is now fairly 
well ascertained that the disease of the cow can be 
transferred, by inoculation, to man, showing that he 
is susceptible of attack by one channel at least. Dr. 
Behring’s investigations were directed to the solution 
of the opposite question apparently. He. prepared a 
pure culture of the bacilli of human tubercle. This he 
used to inoculate the cow. The bacilli were so treated 
that they retained their full measure of disease- 
producing qualities. Inoculated with this human 
culture, the cow was proved to be proof against 
infection from its own kind. The younger the 
animal experimented upon the more efficient was the 
protection afforded. 

Now, there follows upon this result another of 
much importance in respect of human health and 
protection from tuberculosis, It seems that cows so 
treated develop in their milk some principle or other 
which has the effect of rendering children fed upon it 
insusceptible to tubercular attack. If we can be assured 
on this point, a very great advance will have been made 
towards the prevention of the disease in early life, 
assuming, of course, that tuberculosis is capable of 
being caused in young children by the giving to them 
of milk from cows whose udders are affected. Whether 
the same result would follow in the case of adults is a 
matter awaiting further investigation, but at least a 
great gain would accrue to the civilised world if tuber- 
culosis were made impossible of conveyance through 
the medium of a fluid so universally used as _ milk. 
We are unable at present to discuss the meaning of 
Behring’s experiments as applied to the criticism of 
Koch’s views. They may imply that human tuberculosis 
is different from that of cattle. They may, on the other 
hand, be held to teach us that the two diseases are 
identical. All depends on one’s interpretation of the 
facts as they stand. But it may be possible, even if the 
two diseases are believed to be distinct in their nature, 
to hold that they are interchangeable; that is to say, 
that the one ailment is capable of being modified by 
the other, just as smallpox transmitted through the 
calf produces the vaccine lymph which in man confers 
protection against smallpox attack. 


Dr. McFadyean’s researches in typhoid fever proceed 
on similar lines. He makes a preparation of the juice 
or fluid of the actual germs of the disease. Thus 
he obtains a solution highly poisonous in the sense 
that it will convey the disease very effectively. Used 
to inoculate an animal, this solution confers upon its 
blood properties that are found to be antagonistic in 
a very marked degree to the typhoid bacillus. When 
animals known to be liable to the attack of this fever 
were inoculated with the serum and then infected with 
powerful doses of the actual germs of the disease, they 
remained well. Others not so protected succumbed to 
the fever. Not less important is the fact that if the serum 
were used after a lapse of time subsequent to the animals’ 
being infected with typhoid germs, the animals escaped 
attack or at least recovered. It is here as if the germs 
which had the start of the serum were overtaken in the 
race, and killed off. Probably we are only at the begin- 
ning of things now. The serum treatment has advanced 
materially of late years, and it is possible we may 
contemplate a time to come when the serums of the 
physician will largely replace the druggist’s wares. 
Then he will fight our microbic enemies literally with 
their own hand. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to Chess Editor. 


W Evans.—(1) We have not got the solutions you require at hand. (2) It 
is not necessary to give every variation. 

F F D.—We cannot accept problems without solutions. Kindly send 
yours and the problems shall be examined. 

G R May (Stratford)—We are sorry we cannot make use of your 
problem. The play is too weak to please our solvers. 

J Paut Taytor, G Stittincrieet Jounson, Ann H. E. Kivson.—Thanks 
for problems. 

Correct Sotvution or Proprem No. 3065 received from Banarsi Das 
(Moradabad); of No. 3071 from D B R (Oban), J D Tucker (Ilkley), 
R DE, and Frank W Atchinson (Crowthorne); of No. 3072 from Wda 
Barnard (Uppingham), W Moran (Isle. of Man), H S Brandreth, 
Shadforth, Rev. A Mays (Bedford), Police-Constable Slater (Fatfield), 
F B (Worthing), A G (Pancsova!, T Roberts, W M Eglington (Bir- 
mingham), Charles Burnett, and Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth). 

Correct Sorvtrions oF Prostem No. 3073 received from W_ D Easton 
(Sunderland), G Bakker (Rotterdam), L Desanges, T Dale (Hartlepool), 
T Roberts, H J Plumb (Wotton-under-Edge), W A Lillico (Glasgow), 
G Stillingfleet rw (Cobham), — W North, Reginald Gordon, 
Albert Wolff (Putney), E G D Lardner (Limerick), H Le Jeune, 
Edward M Fyson (Higham), M Hobhouse, Edith Corser Neen eh 

F G Pietersen (Kingswinford), F J] S (Hampstead), H S Brandreth, 
Charles Burnett, J D Tucker (Ilkley), Hereward, Julia Short (Exeter), 
Shadforth, F B (Worthing), F Henderson (Leeds), Mrs. Wilson 
(Plymouth), Captain Barnes, G C B, R Worters (Canterbury), Sorrento, 
Clement C Danby, T Farrant (Liverpool), Fire Plug, Rev. A Mays 
(Bedford), Twynam (Ryde), and J W (Campsie). 


Sotution oF Proniem No. 3072.—By E. J. Winter Woop. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1.R to K Kt 8th K takes P 
2. R to K 8th (ch) - K takes P 
3. Q to R sth, mate. 


1. Kt moves, 2. R to Kt 3rd (ch); and if 1. P to B sth, then 2. Q to K sq 


If Black pla 
t, or moves ; 3. B mates. 


(ch), K takes 


PROBLEM No. 3075.—By W. FiInLAyson. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN SURREY. 
Game played in match for Surrey County Challenge Cup between 


Mr. C. Repway and Sir Wyke BAYLiss. 
(King’s Bishop Opening.) 
BLACK (Sir W.B.)| | wire (Mr. R.) Brack (Sir W. B.) 
P to K 4th B to Q 3rd 


Kt to K B 3rd K to R sq 
P takes P 


white (Mr. R.) 
1. P to K 4th 

2. Bto B 4th 

3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. Kt to Kt 5th 
5. P takes P 

6. Kt takes B P 

This is a sort of combination of openings, 
and a very inferior variety of that. The 
sacrifice is utterly unsound. 


16. P to 
17. Bto Kt sth 


If Kt takes B. Q takes Kt, 18. Q to K 8th 
(ch). Q to B sq saves the game. 


. Q 3rd 
6. K takes Kt . KB. 
7. Q to B 3rd (ch) K to K 3rd Z 
8. g: to B 3rd : 21.R to K Bsq R takes Kt 
B takes Kt (ch), followed 54 Q to Kt 4th Black has played with much steadiness 
(ch), wins back the piece. but loses the game. | and precision throughout, and now takes 
P to B 3rd the shortest way to victory. 


8. r 

o. Castles B to QO B 4th > 
22. B takes R Q takes P (ch) 

i, 6 jn Keath (ch) kK B ‘= 23. K to B and B to Kt 6th (ch) 

12.Q to R sth(ch) K to Kt sq 24. K to B 3rd Q to R sth 

13. Kt to K 4th R to B 4th White resigns. 


Q to B sq 

R to K 4th 
Kt takes P 
Q takes B 





CHESS IN MONTE CARLO. 
Game played between Messrs. MARSHALL and TEICHMANN. 
(Qucen’s Gambit Declined.) 
BLACK (Mr. T.) waite (Mr. M.) 
P to th 14. B to R 4th Kt takes Kt 
P to 3 3rd 15. B takes B takes B 
16. R takes Kt to Q 3rd 
17.QORtoK sq Kt to B 3rd 


> 3 This virtually ends the pressure for Black, 

6. P to K 3rd Q3 although the Znemy's nN» es are still men- 

7. B to Q 3rd Q to and acing his King's position. 

The defence adopted by Black does not 
appear a good one. His position is cramped, | 18. R to R 4th 
and much time is byes over these useless 19. Kt to K sth 
moves of Queen and Bishop. 2 R > 

~ . R to K 3rd 
. R to Kt 3rd 


8. P takes P K P takes P 
. Q to Q and 


9. Q to B and 
10. P to K 4th 3. R takes Kt 
4. QO to B 4th 


11. Kt takes P 
12. Castles K R P to K R 3rd  B to B 4th (ch) 
. Kt to B 7th 


13. K R to K sq Castles 

It is difficult here whether to admire most ‘ F . 
the combination of the attack or the skilful An oversight which loses the Queen. His 
wariness of the defence. We doubt if any- | Chance of victory was, however, gone, and 
thing finer has been seen since Pollock's | W¢ can only regret such fine mid-game play 
memorable game than the play resulting | ™¢t with no better fate, Both players are to 
from the acceptance of White's sacrifice | be congratulated on this splendid game. 
The analysis proves a forced win for White | 
aftera causal sacrifice of a piece. Black, 20. 
however, does not take the bait. 


wuire (Mr. M.) BLACK (Mr. T.) 


1.P to th 

2. P to ¢ hk 4th 
3. Kt to QB 3rd 
4. B to Kt sth 

5. Kt to B 3rd 


B to K 3rd 
K RK to K sq 
R to QO sq 
B to B 4th 
Kt to K sth 
B takes R 
P to K B 4th 
K to R and 





Q takes Q 
White resigns. 


**Method in Solving Three-Move Chess Problems,’ by Herbert N. 
Fellows, is a four page reprint of an excellent article from a provincial 
contemporary on the art of solving three-move chess problems, and may be 
obtained by enclosing two stamps to Mr. Herbert N. Fellows, 74, Curzon 
Street, Wolverhampton. 








NOTE. 
it ts particularly requested that all SKKTCHES and PHOTO- 
GRAPHS sent to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, especially 
those from abroad, be marked on the back with the name 
of the sender, as well as with the title of the subject. All 
Sketches and Photographs used will be paid for. 


THE FOREST IN SPRING. 


The New Forest is surely not so very much altered 
since the days when it received its name. It is easy 
to penetrate into it, and there forget the outer world 
as completely as though hedges and highways did not 
exist—to lose one’s self in a real forest of many 
centuries’ standing. 

Viewed from one of the stretches of heath—great 
open sunlit spaces let into the vast acres of woodland— 
the verdure wears a delicate bloom under the light haze 
of a warm spring day. The trees hold the sunlight in 
their branches and gather the shadows round their feet. 
There is a golden undertone through all the young 
foliage—so bright, indeed, are the beeches that at a 
little distance their grey boughs look black among the 
clouds of shining leaves. 

It is carpeted with dead leaves and springing 
bracken, mosses, withered heath, and bilberry plants. 
The croon of doves, the scream of jays, the harsh 
laughter of woodpeckers, the chuckling of squirrels in 
the beeches, the rustling of mice in the undergrowth, 
are sounds which belong to the forest-country, and are 
fitly accompanied by the low rush of the breezes through 
long miles of leaf and branch. In perfect harmony with 
these are the songs of the birds which frequent every 
grove and garden, and which naturally resort in great 
numbers here. But thrush and blackbird melody, and 
cheery warbling of the robin, the haybird, the finches, 
the whitethroats, and the wrens, ring sweeter where, 
listening to them, one can follow along a green path 
that leads one knows not whither; only, looking back, 
one sees that it comes out of green, and, looking on, 
that it goes into green. 

Sometimes the sun goes down through a brooding 
silence, and at others a gleeful medley of sounds 
speeds it on its way. When one finds Nature’s great 
family full of mirth, it is hard not to be gay too. 
One can imagine the sap to be coursing more swiftly 
through the swaying boughs; the birds seem to stand 
on tip-toe and shout to one another; the woodmice 
caper in the undergrowth; a peewit, winging his way 
lazily over the heath, suddenly gives a shriek and 
begins to tumble about in the air; the woodpecker 
scrambles up and down his tree-trunk with an ener- 
getic scratching that would lead one to suppose he 
were devouring untold numbers of insects, but in 
reality he does nothing but laugh, until surely 
his emerald sides must ache; a snake will glide 
through the marsh from one dewy spot to another, 
unable to rest. 

Not less numerous than the thrushes singing in the 
forest tree-tops are the woodmice playing among the 
roots. The two small creatures exist in very different 
spheres, and yet he of the furry coat leads a life not 
at all devoid of poetry. His networks of subways lie 
near the earth’s surface, so near that the slight roofing 
of decayed leaves invariably falls in beneath a human 
foot. But as they are everywhere joined together, 
besides having many outlets above ground, an occa- 
sional collapse of the tunnels does not disturb the 
digger thereof: he retreats to a byway until the danger 
be past, and then speedily repairs the damage by 
boring a fresh hole through the ruins. It is pleasant to 
hear the busy grind of a mouse’s teeth as he disposes 
of his dinner under a cushion of moss. One can fancy 
him sitting there in a couch neatly hollowed among the 
fibres, reached at both sides by sloping tunnels, which 
ensure means of escape in case of alarm. As in the 
dim light he eats his berries, he listens to subdued music 
from the upper world, and hears below him oozing drops 
of water groping their way to the marsh through many 
obstacles. Absorbed in his own occupations, he is 
nevertheless conscious of all that goes on overhead 
and underfoot. He constructs subterranean passages ; 
he digs out cellars and sleeping apartments; he lays 
up vast winter stores; he occasionally finds time 
for elf-like gambols, and sometimes for a song; and 
when, sooner or later, he provides a meal in his own 
person for owl, stoat, or weasel, he leaves behind 
innumerable progeny to fulfil a like thrilling career. 

The track will lead perhaps to a grass avenue which 
descends in a long slope to a stream, and then climbs 
up a fir-crowned hill. The stream does not bend just 
here: it forms a straight, gleaming line, with ragged 
borders emerging from, and passing into, a thicket of 
stems. Following its even course with the eye, one may 
catch sight of some inhabitant of the woods come to 
quench his thirst. A fox may appear in the distance, 
pressing through the reedy herbage to drink; but 
before his muzzle has touched the water he detects the 
proximity of man and instantly melts out of the picture, 
leaving the green so unruffled that one is puzzled as to 
which spot the little red form filled and vacated so 
hurriedly. 

Or perhaps a fallow deer may show himself on the 
rising ground yonder where he loves to lie at noon, his 
head turned to meet the breezes which bring him the 
forest news, the fragrance of the sun-warmed firs in his 
nostrils. He will hesitate long upon the brow of the 
hillock to ascertain if all be well. Watching the tossing 
head and stamping hoofs, the graceful neck turning this 
way and that, one is apt to think him wholly engrossed 
with the flies, but in reality he is taking his bearings. If 
he scents danger, his attitude changes suddenly, and he 
stands as though he had grown from the soil and were 
rooted to it. _ 

But should the winds and tree -trunks favour the 
watcher, even a deer’s sharp senses may be deceived. 
Behold him, then, pace down the hillside, to pass from 
under the sombre firs among the young oaks that crowd 
along the borders of our avenue and the banks of the 
stream, and, in fact, here monopolise the earth’s surface. 
The sunbeams that filter through them, and the shadows 
of their leaves, play softly on his dappled flanks. Not 
a bough is grazed by the shining new-grown antlers, not 
a twig cracks beneath the springy tread. Now the brook 
ripples round the slender fore-feet and the black eye- 
lashes droop over lazy eyes as he drops his head con- 
tentedly. Drink deeply, free prince of the greenwood, 
how sweet must be the draught ever ready here for you! 
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BRITISH ENTERPRISE ON THE CONTINENT. 


The illustration on this page represents a perspective 
view of Waring’s new premises in Oxford Street, which 
are now in course of erection, from the designs of Mr. 
R. F. Atkinson. Considerable delay has been caused 
through difficulties in connection with the Borough and 
County Councils, but these difficulties have now been dis- 
posed of, and the work will be carried on vigorously and 
with all the expedition which modern methods have made 
possible. The facade speaks for itself, but it may be 
added that the building has been carefully planned to 
fulfil all the requirements of Waring’s great and rapidly 
expanding business. The active commencement of the 
building operations happily coincides with the new and 
important development announced at the recent annual 
meeting. This has reference to a fresh business fusion, 
one which’ promises to be more far-reaching in its 


only the firms which are equipped for, and are equal to, 
dealing with every department at first hand can hope 
to obtain the big contracts of the future. It is largely 
owing to the extent and completeness of their resources 
that Waring’s have been able to undertake such large 
enterprises as the Carlton Hotel at Johannesburg and 
the Walsingham House Hotel, London, which are now 
in hand, and involve vast structural work as well as the 
decorative and furnishing contracts. Within the last 
week or two they have secured from the Crown Agent for 
the Colonies the contract for fitting up, under Mr Aston 
Webb, the architect, the new Government Museum at 
Pretoria. 

The growth of Waring’s business abroad is something 
of a curiosity in these days, when there is so much talk 
of the apathy of English manufacturers. Few firms, one 


twentieth century; for it is in great measure due to 
their persistent exemplification of refinement and sim- 
plicity and correct style that the country is finding 
its way out of the gloom of decorative ugliness which 
has so long prevailed. 

It would be impossible within the limits of this 
article to particularise the large number of public 
contracts which Waring’s have carried out in pretty 
well every department of decoration. They have by 
sheer force of merit secured the highest class of busi- 
ness — theatres, hotels, liners, clubs, town halls, shop- 
fronts, restaurants, banks, and _ offices. It is not 
unreasonable to conclude that those principles which 
have proved of such great service to the firm in the 
past will form the guiding policy of the future. These 
have been succinctly described by the firm itself as 
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DESIGN FOR WARING’S 


beneficial effects than any that have preceded it. A 
controlling interest in the great firm of Hampton and 
Sons, so well known for its house-agency and decorative 
business, has been acquired, and this firm will hence- 
forth figure largely in the combination of furnishing- 
trade interests associated with the name of Waring. 


inevitably be 
may be con- 
still further 


Large economies in management will 
effected by this new departure, and it 
fidently expected that the business will 
expand. 

It has now obtained a thoroughly comprehensive 
character, and is fully equipped in every depart- 
ment of the business of letting or building a house, 
and decorating and furnishing it down to the most 
minute details. It embraces every kind of construc- 
tive work, and undertakes to design, erect, and 
furnish buildings of any size or kind, from a_ sub- 
urban villa to a palace or a gigantic modern hotel. 
The comprehensiveness of its range may be inferred 
from the mere mention of the various departments it 
undertakes: house and estate agents, architects, 
builders, electricians, sanitary experts, specialists in 
heating and ventilation, decorative artists, carpet im- 
porters and manufacturers, cabinet-makers, upholsterers, 
designers of decorative fabrics, dealers in antique furni- 
ture and tapestry, manufacturers of mantelpieces, artistic 
plaster-modellers, glass and china merchants, and art 
valuers. This is a vast range, but the tendency of the 
age is towards these great industrial combinations, and 


NEW PREMISES, NOW BEING ERECTED IN 
would imagine, can boast of such an extended area of 
operations, covering, as it practically does, the whole of 
the Continent. And it must be remembered that Europe 
is only one field of Waring’s activity. Their enterprising 
arm is stretched out to Algiers, Egypt, South Africa, 
India, and South America, and their influence may be 
traced even farther afield. Whatever other manu- 
facturers may be doing, it is evident that Waring’s 
are not letting the grass grow under their feet. 
Their vigour and grasp of chances is a_ brilliant 
and effective rejoinder to those critics who are con- 
tinually be-rating the want of British enterprise, and 
wailing over the coming collapse of our commercial 
supremacy. 

It is significant, too, that this development has 
been pushed forward during a time when British 
trading enterprise, speaking generally, has lain under 
the reproach of sleepiness and apathy. Yet in the 
face of energetic foreign competition abroad, in 
spite of the economies enforced at home by the 
crippling effects of a great and costly war, and not- 
withstanding chilling commercial conditions which have 
left their cold grip upon many big firms, Waring’s 
have gone rapidly and unfalteringly ahead, and stand 
to-day in a position second to none in mercantile 
importance, and superior to all in their unique com- 
bination of artistic taste with business enterprise. 
Their name is permanently associated with that revolu- 
tion in domestic decoration which is a note of the 
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‘soundness of ccnstruction, beauty of design, and 
moderation of cost.’’ 

The history of this firm has often been written. It 
does not cover many years, but it chronicles a series of 
great successes. Since 1897 the business has more than 
doubled, and at the commencement of the present year 
the orders in hand approximated in value to a million 
sterling. ‘The expansion of a great industrial firm is one 
of the most interesting and instructive of economical 
phenomena. ‘The majority of businesses do not pro- 
gress beyond a certain point; they obtain an average 
measure of prosperity, but never leap into the larger 
arena of bold and successful commercial enterprise. 
They live their little day and vanish from the scene, 
and their very names are soon forgotten. It is only 
one firm in ten thousand which, pushing vigorously 
ahead in the competitive struggle, wins for itself a 
foremost place, and is able, by a strenuous continuity 
of effort, to keep that place. It might be difficult to 
say exactly what qualities go to the building up of a 
great commercial business, or to analyse the causes 
of a phenomenal industrial success. But whatever may 
be those qualities, they are undoubtedly possessed by 
the guiding spirits who control the great combina- 
tion of Waring, Gillow, and Hampton, the evolution of 
which from a comparatively small provincial concern 
within a single decade is one of the most remarkable 
instances of successful commercial development that 
this or any other country can show. 
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A TRAVELLING PICTURE-GALLERY. 


The accompanying Illustrations show us that now- 
adays railway companies—at any rate, the North- 
Eastern—study not only the safety and comfort, but 
the health of the travelling public. Some of their 
first-class compartments are being fitted in a style 
quite new in this country — namely, with cane 
chairs of a most comfortable description, which, 
being free of any upholstery (except a dainty 
cushion on each chair), leave little opportunity 
for the accumulation of dust, etc. The panel- 
ling of these compartments has been carried 
out to harmonise with the light character of the 
chairs, and the crowning effect is given by placing 
in each corner of the railway carriage ‘‘ panoram ’’ 
carbon photographs (by Mr. A. H. Robinson, of 
‘Troutsdale, near Scarborough) of the resorts to 
which this company’s system gives access. Of 
these views the picture here given of Aysgarth 
Falls (in historic Wensleydale) is a specimen. 
In the third-class compartments these photo- 
graphs have also been introduced, and the fact 
that the district is so rich in places at once beauti- 
ful, varied, and historically interesting, accounts for 
the great variety of photographs to be found in 
the carriages. Of this line it can truly be said 
that the large district it covers includes resorts of 
attraction to every section of the tourist commu- 
nity. To prove this, one has only to mention such 
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diversified classes of seaside places as Scarborough 











Ao ‘‘Queen of the North’’), Whitby, Bridlington, and 
‘iley ; inland watering-places of such popularity as 
Harrogate (with its far-famed medicinal springs), 
Ilkley, and Gilsland; Northumbria (the land of 
castles and abbeys); Wensleydale, Swaledale, Tees- 
daie, and Tynedale (including the old Roman Wall), 
where lovers of nature and history may roam amid 
sylvan scenes and surroundings, and recall memories 
of a great and chivalrous past. Indeed, nowhere in 
this old land of ours is evidence of the doughty 
deeds of our forefathers more plentiful than in the 
country lying between the Tweed and the Humber. 

From the same series of negatives from which 
the above photographs have been prepared, a set of 
forty postcards (made up into ten series of four 
cards each) have been reproduced. They can be 
obtained at North-Eastern Railway bookstalls, or 
from Mr. E. L. Davis, chief passenger agent, 
North-Eastern Railway, York, price’ sixpence for 
four; by post, sevenpence. 

It need scarcely be added that the North-Eastern 
Railway Company (the central link, with _ its 
partners, the Great Northern and North British 
Companies, of. the well-known East Coast Route 
between England and Scotlard) do not thus set 
enticing scenery before their patrons without offering 
cheap facilities of a most alluring nature to those 








who contemplate a holiday visit to what has been 
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WARING AND -GHELOW, -LIMITED. 


AN IMPORTANT FURNISHING COMBINATION. 


THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING of the above Company 
was held at the INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED AC- 
COUNIANTS, on MONDAY, MARCH 30, Mr. S. J. 
WARING, Junr. presiding. 

In moving the adoption of the Report and Accounts 

for 1902, the Chairman said-— 


GENTLEMEN,—I have great pleasure in meeting you 
here to-day, a pleasure particularly due to the fact that 
we are again in a position to render a good account of 
our stewardship. You will have gathered from the Report 
which has been printed and circulated that we have had 
a successful year, and that the tide of our prosperity is 
still flowing. 

CONTINUED PROSPERITY IN THE FACE OF ADVERSE 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

This is especially a matter for congratulation, because 
the year 1902 was by no means a favourable one for 
British trade generally. On the contrary, “adverse 
influences were at work which, at all events temporarily, 
checked industrial development,in many quarters. The 
regrettable illness of the King, which necessitated a 
sudden postponement of the Coronation festivities, 
resulted in a certain amount of trade depression, which 
paralysed much creditable effort, more particularly in 
those industries associated directly or indirectly with 
the artistic side of commerce. The great war in 
South Africa was happily brought to an end at the 
close of May, but the backwash of that prolonged 
conflict, which has not yet entirely subsided, was 
a restricting factor in trade during the latter half: of 
1902. The cost of the struggle interfered for a time 
with both public and private enterprise ; trading develop- 
ment was generally suspended ; and the grip of these 
adverse economic conditions was felt more or less by 
all classes of the community. I venture to think that 
a business which, in spite of such retarding influences, 
not only held its own, but improved its position, must 
be regarded as satisfactory. That, I am pleased to say, 
is what we are able to claim for Waring and Gillow. 


THE FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


You will see that our net profit exceeded by more than 
415,000 that of the previous year. This would have 
permitted of an increased distribution on the share 
capital, by far the larger part of which, as you are 
probably aware, is held by the Directors and their friends ; 
but the Board decided to continue that sounder policy of 
building up the reserve, which now stands at the sum of 
£90,000. I think that this policy will meet with your 
full approval. I would here call your attention to com- 
parative figures, which show in an unmistakable way 
the reality of our expansion. For the year 1900 our net 
profits were £77,155; for 1901, £86,201; and for 1902, 
4101,927; and in the same time the reserve has grown 
from £50,000 to £90,000. Moreover, we began the 
current year by bringing forward an unappropriated 
balance of £11,000. Financially, therefore, our position 
is one on which you may be congratulated. Among the 
principal contracts completed during the year I may 
specially mention the royal apartments at Windsor 
Castie for their Majesties, royal trains for the London 
and North-Western and the South-Eastern Railways, 
the High Commissioner’s train, South Africa, the Hyde 
Park Hotel, Sir Charles Wyndham’s new theatre, and 
the German Emperor’s yacht. His Imperial Majesty 
was graciously pleased to express his complete satis- 
faction with the work, as being characterised by 
practicability, refinement, and simplicity of style. 


THE SCOPE OF OUR ENTERPRISE. 


The constant aim of your Directors, as you well know, 
has been to give a new direction to those branches of 
artistic and decorative manufacture in which we are 
engaged; not only to build up an undertaking which 
shall be financially successful, but one which, by its 
application of sound principles to modern needs, and 
by the fusion of Art with Commerce, shall have a 
permanent influence upon the decorative movement of 
the age. So far as we have gone, we may say that 
we have every reason to be encouraged with the results. 
“World-wide ’’ is perhaps a somewhat magniloquent 
phrase, but its employment in connection with our enter- 
prise is, we venture to think, fully justified. We are 
at the present time engaged in contracts for public or 
private work in nearly every country in Europe, also 
in Egypt, Algiers, Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal 
and Orange River Colonies, India, and the Argentine 
Republic. A highly satisfactory feature is the large 
and ever-increasing number of Continental orders that 
come to hand. The effect of our exhibit at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 has been most marked. This effect 
is gratifying not only from the point of view of the 
Balance-sheet, but because Continental orders emphatic- 
ally indicate an appreciation of our designs and of 





the sane style and excellent finish of our work, not- 
withstanding the prevalent extravagant fashion in the 
so-called Art Nouveau style, which we venture to 
think is, in its unrestrained form, so utterly opposed to 
the true principles of art that it can only be ephemeral. 
We started the year with contracts in hand approximating 
to a million sterling, and the business of 1903, so far as 
it has gone, is considerably in excess of that for the 
corresponding period of the previous year. Amongst the 
big contracts in hand I may refer to that for the Carlton 
Hotel, Johannesburg—the largest ever placed in South 
Africa; the Hotel d’Angleterre, Copenhagen; the new 
hotel for the Midland Railway Company at Manchester ; 
a new Palace at Athens; the Government Museum at 
Pretoria; and the new Walsingham Hotel, Piccadilly, 
which it is intended shall be the highest example of 
hotel equipment, embracing all those improvements that 
have contributed to the success of the Carlton, to which, 
as a residential hotel of the first order, it should prove 
a valuable auxiliary. These orders, gentlemen, testify 
to the well-maintained prosperity of the business, and 
afford excellent promise of its continued success in 
the future. 


THE REASON FOR OUR EXPANSION. 


We venture to believe that this success is the result of 
those well-considered and well-defined qualifications—a 
comprehensive’ knowledge of the practical and artistic 
requirements of the age; unequalled resources for 
economic and artistic manufacture; the loyalty and 
enthusiasm of our trained and excellent staff; the 
decentralisation effected by the distribution of numerous 
branches; and the policy of resolute expansion on 
sound and prudent lines. We have endeavoured to aim 
at a lofty ideal. We have tried to keep in view the 
educational and the sentimental side of the business; 
for decoration and furnishing may be termed a matter 
of national importance. The character of the people is 
largely a reflection of their homes, and any influence 
which tends to add beauty and refinement to the home 
must have an elevating effect upon all classes of the 
community. You will have observed that we are largely 
engaged in the decoration of hotels, restaurants, and 
theatres. Although primarily this must be looked at 
from the commercial point of view, yet it would be affect- 
ation to ignore its educational importance. The object- 
lessons in refinement and simplicity which are afforded 
by these public enterprises cannot fail to be of benefit, 
since they provide people with better ideals of taste, 
which will ultimately be put into practice in their own 
homes. Believing as we do that British art is destined 
to carry throughout the world a refining domestic 
influence, we have endeavoured, and not without some 
success, to urge forward its claims wherever the oppor- 
tunity has offered itself. Our consistent aim is to be 
in the forefront of the movement for a democratic art 
with the qualities of sound construction, good form, 
true proportion, and a just harmony of colour, and no 
more expensive than the commoner and hackneyed 
forms which are put upon the market by inartistic manu- 
facturers. These principles lie at the foundation of 
our efforts and of such success as we have attained. 
NEW PREMISES AND ENLARGEMENTS. 

A development so striking, and a record, if I may 
say so, so exceptional, have necessitated new and 
extended premises and trade facilities. We find our- 
selves continually outgrowing our accommodation. It 
has been necessary, as a consequence of trade expansion, 
and in order to cope satisfactorily with future business, 
to enlarge our Liverpool factories, to acquire premises 
adjoining those of the Manchester branch for additional 
show-room space, and to extend the Paris galleries and 
workshops. By the acquisition at Manchester we have 
obtained an additional area, enabling us to remodel 
the whole of the departments of that branch, with the 
gratifying result that it now occupies the premier position 
in the city. We have been disappointed at the want of 
progress with the new Oxford Street premises. These 
have been delayed by difficulties concerning lights, but 
even more so by the obstacles with which building enter- 
prise in the West End, even when it promises to add to 
the beauty of a thoroughfare, is hindered. We shall not, 
however, be sufferers inthe long run. Pending the settle- 
ment of these vexatious questions, the prices of building 
materials have appreciably fallen, and we shall, of course, 
reap the benefit of this fall. We are now, I am glad to 
say, engaged on the building operations, and by adopting 
the newest methods we expect to make rapid progress. 
Of one thing you may be confident, that our endeavour 
will be to produce a building perfectly. planned for the 
needs of our great and growing business, and which will 
be an architectural adornment of what is without doubt 
the greatest artery, and destined to be the finest street, 
of the world’s metropolis. 


Pending the erection of this building, we have been 
compelled to relieve the pressure on our existing space 
at Oxford Street by transferring the antique department 
to the premises formerly occupied by Collinson and Lock. 
This has had two distinct benefits. It has relieved a 
congestion which was seriously interfering with our 
executive ; and it has brought the unequalled antique 
collection, with its many rare and beautiful examples of 
furniture and tapestry, into special prominence which 
has had the most satisfactory commercial results. 

I now come to what you will perhaps consider a 
special feature in the Report. I refer to the announce- 
ment that we have acquired a controlling interest in the 
firm of Messrs. Hampton and Sons, Limited. This is 
an age of combinations. It seems fairly reasonable to 
believe that the future will see this principle even more 
generally carried out than it is now; and for these 
reasons—it consolidates effort, centralises administration 
while decentralising responsibility, economises working, 
and restricts useless competition. We have in the past 
benefited by successful amalgamations. We have acquired 
the two-century-old and historic firm of Gillow’s, with its 
unequalled reputation for sound and artistic construction, 
also Collinson and Lock, and other firms; and the policy 
expressed in these acquisitions has found its com- 
plete justification in the fact I mentioned last year— 
namely, that the Oxford Street returns were even 
then more than double what they were when these 
fusions took place in 1897. Well, gentlemen, we 
are continuing the same policy to-day. The firm of 
Hampton’s is well and honourably known. It has a 
large and influential c/zen/é/e in the British Islands, and 
it is in the fullest sense a live, active, and progressive 
concern, and we have been fortunate in retaining the 
responsible heads of the business. We believe that we 
are making a remunerative investment, and one that will 
improve, because we shall be able to effect administrative 
economies by giving to Hampton’s the benefit of our great 
manufacturing facilities at the Hammersmith Works, 
at Lancaster, and at Liverpool. It is an interesting 
fact that in the case of one of the firms we have 
already acquired, a saving of £12,000 a year has been 
effected by more economical administration. I do not 
think 1 need say anything more about the advantages, 
which must be evident, of such a union of interests as 
those of Waring and Gillow and Hampton’s. 


NEW CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS. 


It must be obvious that the purchase of the ordinary 
shares in Hampton’s, and the rapid expansion of our own 
business, necessitate additional capital. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that a business which is already 
expanding will, with the additional facilities which 
further working capital will give, continue to augment 
both its volume and its profitableness. The prospectus 
embodying our proposals will be before you in a few days. 
It will be found that these proposals include the redemp- 
tion of the existing First Mortgage Debentures, and their 
place will be taken by the present ‘‘B’’ Debentures, 
which will thus become part of a general issue of 
Irredeemable Mortgage Debenture Stock, carrying a first 
charge, the interest on which is covered four times over by 
last year’s profits. There will also be an issue of Seven 
per Cent. Cumulative Ordinary Shares, and from the 
figures given it will be seen that the past year’s 
earnings show a surplus of nearly £30,000 per annum 
beyond the amount required to pay the dividend on this 
new capital and after providing for debenture interest and 
preference dividend. I have previously referred to the 
large contracts with which we are commencing this year’s 
business; the return from these should further strengthen 
the figures I have just mentioned, and it is satisfactory 
to add that, in addition to this, the general returns so 
far this year show a substantial increase over the cor- 
responding period of last year. I am, therefore, sure 
that, both on the score of broad commercial policy and 
on that of prospective financial results, this new amalga- 
mation will at once commend itself to your judgment. 
I said last year that we considered this business only 
in its infancy. It is a robust infancy, we will admit, but 
there is the age of maturity and of adult vigour yet to 
come: and if we adhere, as we mean to do, to the 
principles by which we have hitherto been guided, and 
continue to extend the area of our operations, we may 
hope to find in the maturity of this company an 
achieved distinction at least worthy of its energetic 
and promising youth and of the best traditions of the 
business. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted, and a 
dividend of 10 per cent. per annum on the Preferred 
Ordinary Shares was approved. Mr. J. W. Waring 
and Mr. Sidney Marler, the retiring Directors, were 
re-elected, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
terminated the proceedings. 








a LADIES’ PAGES. 


Everyone who attended the March Courts said they 
were much more enjoyable than the Drawing-Rooms 
they had superseded. There was never a moment of 
crushing or discomfort, always plenty of space, and 
room for all to sit down. Rows of seats were placed 
along the wall at one side of the Throne Room, and 
there the ladies were able to enjoy the brilliant scene 
before their turn came to pass before the King. Two 
deep curtsies had to be made to their Majesties, who 
were seated on the dais; there was no kissing of 
hands, and no occasion for the number of bows to the 
royal family which were so bewildering in old times. The 
crab-like exit is avoided by the modern system of arrange- 
ments, a lady being now allowed to walk straight out 
with her train floating behind her, and an inward murmur 
of ‘‘ For this relief, much thanks.’’ Those who arrive in 
good time are able to witness the entry of the King and 
Queen into the Throne Room, a most imposing spectacle, 
as may be imagined. First come the Guards, then a 
number of Court officers, all walking backwards, and, 
finally, their Majesties, who pass to the dais and take 
their seats. The supper afterwards is a welcome inno- 
vation, and there is no longer the lengthy wait for 
carriages which used to make going to Court so 
particularly fatiguing. 


Seldom has a bride looked more charming than did 
Lady Sybil Primrose on her wedding day. Her white 
satin dress was covered with priceless old English point 
lace which has long been an heirloom in her family 
The bodice was a mass of chiffon set in ruches, with 
bands of cloth-of-silver at throat and sleeve. The full 
white satin Court train was veiled in tulle covered with 
silver sequins, while clusters of primroses mixed with 
sprays of orange-blossom were placed here and there 
about the dress. A wreath of real orange-blossom 
was worn in the hair, and was most becoming to 
the pretty face of the bride. A bouquet of pure 
white azaleas gave the finishing touch to the toilette. 
The flowers were grown in the conservatories of The 
Durdans, and the nosegay was placed in Lady Sybil’s 
hand before she left the house for the church by the 
old family gardener, doubtless very proud of his office. 
The modiste who designed the bridesmaids’ dresses must 
have had a difficult task, since Lord Rosebery’s racing 
colours were selected, and primrose and pink, though 
charming on a horse, are not often to be met with in 
combination in a lady’s gown. ‘The difficulty was most 
cleverly got over by a lavish employment of lace, which 
softened the primrose colour wherever it appeared. 
The bodices and paniers were of pink silk, the vests 
and skirts of primrose satin, veiled with cream-coloured 
lace. Early Victorian fichus of the pink silk made 
a charming addition to the toilettes, and the large 
hats in white point d’esprit were trimmed with prim- 
roses and little pink ‘‘button’’ roses. Baskets of roses 
tied with primrose satin ribbon further carried out the 


A PALE BLUE VOILE WITH ECRU 


LACE, 


idea of the colours, and each bridesmaid wore a prim- 
rose pendant set with diamonds on a slender platinum 
chain. The King and Queen presented the bride with 
a beautiful turquoise and diamond bracelet, while from 
the Prince and Princess of Wales came a double 
horseshoe brooch set with a row of diamonds and 
another of sapphires side by side. Lord Rosebery gave 
his daughter a quantity of exquisite jewellery, among 
the most magnificent articles being a diamond tiara, a 
necklace of the same precious stones of large size and 
pure water, and a bracelet set with a big yellow diamond 
surrounded by sapphires. 


The season is expected to be a brilliant one, for 
the King and Queen are doing everything in their 
. power to make it so. His Majesty dines out constantly, 
and there is scarcely a night but one of the theatres 
receives a visit from some of the royalties. Very large 
dinner- parties will be given after Easter, and the 
fashion (first set by the Marchioness of Londonderry) 
of having the meal served at several different tables is 
being very much followed at present. A larger number 
of people can be invited by this manceuvre, and guests 
who would be likely to clash can be seated at different 
tables. Forty people can easily be entertained at four 
tables, and the after-dinner talk permits more novel com- 
binations. There is a good deal of scope for the florist 
when this plan is adopted either for a dinner-party or 
a ball-supper. A different coloured flower should be 
employed for the decoration of each buffet, several varieties 
of shades in, say, roses or malmaisons, or a different kind 
of blossom altogether. Beautiful effects can be obtained 
by the use of white and purple lilac on alternate tables, 
with pale-pink roses on the centre one ; and daffodils and 
marguerites are also greatly liked, simple as they are, 
pethaps because they are so suggestive of spring. A 
beautiful arrangement at a dinner-party given recently 
in a ducal house consisted of a different kind of orchid 
on each little table—white, mauve, yellow, and brown, 
with scarlet anthurium for the centre of each. They 
were exquisite specimens, and all came from the con- 
servatories of the host, who is a great orchid collector, 
and they served as a stimulus to conversation among 
the guests who were learned on the subject of flowers. 
A floral bridge makes a good decoration, as there is 
nothing to impede the sight of one’s opposite neighbours. 
A gondola or a racing-boat presents decided advan- 
tages from the same point of view. ‘he boat can be 
made of cornflowers or forget-me-nots in accordance 
with the sympathy felt with one or the other of the 
University crews. 


The new pelerine jacket, which hovers half-way 
between coat and cape, is a welcome novelty for the 
present moment. The effect: of this little garment is 
enchanting, though it may be principally its originality 
that pleases. Is it a jacket or is it a cape? It is diffi- 
cult to know what to call it. It is a jacket inasmuch 
as it boasts a sleeve, and is made with box-pleats at 














MODEL P. 
THE LATEST AOLIAN 
ORCHESTRELLE. 
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please write for Catalogue 25. 


HE olian may be described in a few words as a home 
orchestra which anyone can play, and play with 


We have been unable hitherto to introduce the perfection 
of tone characteristic of our higher priced models in a_ small 
instrument. But an extended series of costly experiments 
has resulted in the production of Model P, which embodies the 
special features of the largest and most costly AZolian Orches- 
trelles — the highest development of AZolian construction. 

The low price of Model P brings it within reach of the 
home of moderate means. It enables every member of the 
family to play all kinds of music—symphonies, overtures, 
operas, songs, dances, &c., &c., and this at any time and 
without any knowledge of music being necessary. 

Model P costs 50 Guineas, and may be had at that price 
on the instalment system. Should you be unable to call 
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4d. per Tablet, 1s. per Box. 
A 1s. Bottle of ‘‘ERASMIC”’ Perfume sent free for 18 Wrappers. ‘‘Peerless”’ 


or ‘‘ Elite’’ only available. 


Two Bijou Sample Tablets of « ERASMIC” Soaps sent 
post free for two penny stamps by addressing the 


“ ERASMIC ” 


CO., LTD. WARRINGTON. 


London Show-Room: 117, OXFORD STREET, wW. 
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Che Cimes Competit 

THIS novel Competition is designed to afford recreation as well 
Young and old, men and women, can compete on 
The first award will be a Scholarship of £1200 
(£300 per annum for four years), tenable at Oxford or Cambridge 
(if a woman, at Girton), or a payment of £1000 IN MONEY. There 


are 93 awards, amounting in the aggregate to £3585. 


There is no Entrance Fee. No award 


%? 


“The Times ’’ has announced a Competition which is open to- all, and will 
afford recreation as well: as instruction to every reader. To many, the awards 
offered may not be great inducements, but there are other advantages which will 
appeal to all intelligent people. Those who love good books and can spare an hour 
or two on two or three evenings a week will find that the Competition gives a new 
zest to the best reading. The concentrated attention which the Competitor must 
devote to it will bring real recreation in the sense that it will effectually divert the 
mind from business or other affairs, while it acts as a stimulus to mental activity. 


There is no entrance-fee. Anyone who desires to take part in the Competition 
can easily arrange so to do, and it is hoped that this invitation to what may be 
called a Tournament for Readers will be accepted by those who really enjoy 
solving a question which calls for a little research. From the List of Awards printed 
on this page it will be seen that the most successful Competitor will receive, at his 
or her option, either— 

all the 


A Scholarship amounting to £1200 (S300 a year), coverin 
expenses of a four years’ course at Oxford or Cambridge (at Girton 
if the first be a woman), or 


£1000 in money, payable as soon as the answers have been examined 
and the awards made. 

Ninety-two other awards, bringing the aggregate to £3585, will go to ninety-two 
other competitors who send in the best sets of answers irrespective of their absolute 
merit, for there is no minimum qualification. None of the awards will, under any 
circumstances, be divided, for the questions have been so arranged that no two sets 
of answers can be of precisely equal excellence. 


Three question papers have been prepared (to be sent Gratis and Post Free to all 
who. enter the Competition), each containing Twenty Questions to be answered in 
writing by the Competitors at their own 
homes, and practically at their leisure, 
since a month’s time will be allowed for 
completing each set of answers. 


The questions deal with subjects in 
which all intelligent people are interested. 
No great technical or classical knowledge 
is called for. Anyone who doubts whether 
he possesses the degree of education, 
the measure of learning, necessary for the 
Competition may assume that he is amply 
qualified if he appreciates the best that a 
newspaper gives. The mistakes made in 
preparing answers will, no doubt, be due 
rather to over-confidence than to want of 
learning. The awards will go, not neces- 
sarily to the cleverest competitors, but to 
those who enter the contest with the 
determination to make sure of their 
answers step by step, without attempting 
to guess or to jump at conclusions. 

—— ‘“‘The Times,’’ in arranging the 

Competition, has attached special value 
to one form of mental activity—the searching for what may be described as convertibie 
information, knowledge that is gathered for instant use. At school a pupil is told 
that all he learns will be of use to him later in life; after he has left school he is 
told that if he spends his spare time in reading instructive books, the information he 
thus acquires will also be of practical use. But neither in the one case nor the other 








FIVE REASONS 
FOR ENTERING THE COMPETITION. 


Every Competitor will acquire— 
Closer Concentration of Mind. 
Practice in Ready Reasoning. 
Quickness in Finding Facts. 
A New Form of Recreation. 


An Invaluable Fund of General 
Information. 


























is he offered any plain proof that this new acquisition has an immediate value—that 


will be divided, as there can be no ties. 


it is a completed tool with edge and point for instant use. 


‘‘ The Times ’’ Competition will test and develop the Competitor’s power to acquire 


information which he can at once turn 
in no sense a test of the amount or 
quality of the learning which the Com- 
petitor possessed before he undertook the 
Competition. It is designed exclusively 
to measure and develop his readiness in 
gaining fresh knowledge. 

Every Competitor will gain increased 
power of mental concentration; will 
receive an admirable mental exercise in 
following a train of reasoning; will learn 
exactly where to look for particular facts; 
will find a new form of recreation; and 
will gain a fund of general information. 


Underlying each of these five state- 
ments there is the same idea that the 
Competition will make one think. As 
a matter of fact, very few people think 
about any one subject for ten consecutive 
minutes in the course of a day. Many 
a reader lays down one book when he 
has finished it and at once picks up 
another. He makes as great a mistake 
as if he began to eat his dinner as soon 
as he had finished his luncheon, for a 
book can be of no use to him unless he 
digests it by thinking about it. 

Every question in ‘‘The Times”’ 
Competition will make the Competitor 
use his mind. If he reads for only ten 
minutes, searching for the information 
to be employed in his answer, he will 
spend another ten minutes in concentrated 
thought before he arrives at a conclusion. 

Anyone who sends to ‘‘ The Times’”’ 
the Inquiry Form printed at the end of 
this advertisement will receive full par- 
ticulars of the Competition, with some 
specimen questions which will show 
more clearly than can any description the 
purpose and nature of the Competition. 
No one need be deterred from entering 
the Competition by the fact that he 
does not enjoy convenient access to a 
large collection of miscellaneous books— 
a standard work of reference so widely 
distributed that everyone can 


Competitor should own even that one bo 


The Competition is within the reach of all, the information needed is accessible 
to all, and every Competitor will be the better for the mental discipline involved 
in answering the questions. 


easily use it, lope 
yield all the information required for the answers—nor is it necessary that the 


to practical account. The Competition 


The Awards 


THE FIRST Competitor in order of merit will 
be granted A Scholarship of £1200, 
being £300 per annum for four years, at either 
Oxford or Cambridge (if the first be a woman, 
at Girton), with the alternative of commuting the 


Scholarship for 
£1000 in money. 
THE SECOND will be granted A Scholar- 
ship of £270, being £00 per annum for three 
years at any University, or a commutation of 


£225 in money. 
THE THIRD will be granted A Scholarship 


of £180, being £50 per annum for three years, 
tenable at any educational institution, or a com- 
mutation of 

£125 in money. 

THE FOURTH AND FIFTH will each be 
granted A Scholarship of £90, being 
£30 per annum for three years, tenable at any 
educational institution, or a commutation of 

75 in money. 

THE SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH will 
each be granted A Scholarship of £75. 
being £25 per annum for three years, tenable at 
any educational institution, or a commutation of 


£60 in money. 


THE NINTH, TENTH, ELEVENTH, 
TWELFTH, AND THIRTEENTH will cach 
be granted A Scholarship of £60, being 
£30 per annum for two years, tenable at any 
educational institution, or a commutation of 

£50 in money. 

THE TEN NEXT in order of merit will each be 
granted A Scholarship of £30 for one 
vear, tenable at any educational institution, or a 
commutation o 

£25 in money. 

THE TWENTY NEXT in order of merit_will 
each be granted A Scholarship of £18 for 
one year, tenable at — educational insti- 
tution, or a commutation 0 

£15 in money. 

THE FIFTY NEXT in order of merit will each 
be granted A Scholarship of £12 for one 
year, tenable at any educational institution, or a 
commutation of 


£10 in money. 
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Specimen Questions 
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In this limited space it is obviously impossible to describe in full 
the purpose and scope of the Competition. 
questions, with explanations showing how the 
answers are obtained, and also full particulars te ~ 
of the regulations will be sent to \ oe 
anyone who uses this ot 5 
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“THE TIMES 
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125, High Holborn 
London, W.C.” 
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the back, yet its collar is so very deep as to suggest 
acape. It falls gracefully over the shoulders, and there 
must be no frills or fluffiness round the throat. ' The flat 
pelerine and stole reign supreme in the world of fashion ; 
the boa and the ruffle belong to a day which is dead. 
One of the prettiest types of the cape-coat has the box- 
pleats terminating in handkerchief - points, while a 
statelier style is endowed with a basque and a waist- 
band, with long hanging cnds in front. Some of these 
garments are made in white or biscuit-coloured cloth, 
but where they really shine is when they match the dress. 
They should be made in some soft material such as 
cashmere or canvas, and they look particularly charming 
in dainty art tones—pale blue, blue-grey, etc. A narrow 
line of trimming should follow the twists and turns of 
the edges of this capricious garment—something quite 
simple, for very neat trimmings are de rigueur. There 
are some charming fancy gimps to be obtained very 
suitable for the purpose. They are about half an inch 
wide, and are frequently dotted ~with a little orna- 
mental flower embroidered in light colours on a dark 
background. 


Petticoats are more elaborate than ever, and green 
seems to be a favourite colour for these garments. A 
most charming jupon was in apple-green glacé silk, 
trimmed by rows of black Chantilly lace above a flounce 
cut in handkerchief-points and ornamented by vandykes 
of the lace. Two smaller pleatings covered with black 
point d’esprit were placed underneath this flounce, which 
was headed by a row of black lace roses appliqué. 
Another underskirt was made in white broché satin 
striped with narrow lines of green, with a pattern of 
pale-green shamrocks lightly thrown over the surface. 
It was edged with many tiny frills nearly covered with 
lace, which was white and coffee-coloured alternately. 
The lace used on underskirts is nearly always in the 
form of insertion, so that it can be mounted on a 
foundation of silk, Which makes it more reliable as a 
trimming than if it was sewn to the edge. Linon- 
de-soie is being largely used- for underlinen, and 
looks charming in dainty colours—pale blue, pink, 
lavender, etc. The neckband of the nightdress ‘is 
practically extinct, the top of the garment being 
cut down in a tiny square or point. One very dainty 
model, formed of the finest of white nainsook, had the 
material laid in small tucks on the bust to a depth 
of about nine inches. On either side, passing over the 
shoulders, were. frills edged with lace. The neck was 
cut into a tiny V-shaped point corresponding with the 
band of embroidery at the bottom of the yoke, through 
which pale-blue ribbon was run. The fastening was 
under the frill at the left side. Camisoles for evening 
wear are made absolutely sleeveless, and united on the 
shoulder by a satin bow. Coffee-jackets are becoming 
more and more ornamental, and it is wonderful to see 
how much lace and embroidery can be crowded upon 
such a very small space. Breton net is a very usual 
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foundation for these garments, but is often almost 
entirely hidden by lavish trimming. 


Tassels are a great feature on many of the latest 
models ; in fact, a dress looks nothing without them. 
They form a most pretty finish to a bodice, and are 
sometimes effectively arranged at the end of ribbon 
run in and out of box-pleats of the material. Fringes 
are also very popular, and many of the dresses at the 
recent Court seemed to be simply a mass of pendent jet 
or silver. Silk fringes are much worn on day-gowns. 
A charming costume just arrived from Paris shows 
very well how this mode of trimming would be employed 
to the utmost advantage. It was in black mousseline- 
de-soie. The skirt, which was gauged on the hips to 
a depth of about nine inches, was composed entirely 
of flounces each about a foot long, every one being 
edged with a narrow band of black :ringe. The sleeves 
were very full, and were set in below the turn of the 
shoulder. Over them fell a capeline edged with fringe 
much wider than that on the skirt, finished on either 
side of the bust with a rosette of chiffon. At the back 
it sloped down and formed a point at the waist-line. 
The transparent collar and pouched front were of fine 
white lace. The hat was a white straw trimmed with 
tulle, a touch of colour being given by small sprays of 
banksia roses of that rather voyan¢ magenta that is 
appearing on many of the new spring models. It was 
finished by a black Paradise plume curving gracefully 
over the left side. 


Two charming examples of spring costumes are 
provided for us by our Artist this week. One is carried 
out in pale-blue voile with diamond-shaped insertions 
of écru lace; the other is in silver-grey face-cloth, 
trimmed with silk strappings and finished off with one 
of the short pleated jackets which are so fashionable 
at present. A grey crinoline hat trimmed with pink 
roses gives a pretty touch of colour to the toilette. 


A great deal of jewellery is worn at present, both by 
day and by night, and some of it is rather ugly and not 
in the best of taste. No one who is wearing the produc- 
tions of the Parisian Diamond Company, however, need 
have the slightest apprehension on this score, for the com- 
pany are noted for the unimpeachable taste of all their 
designs. It may be said without hesitation that nothing 
inartistic ever finds a place in any of their establish- 
ments. A Louis XV. buckle, which is one of their latest 
productions, is a truly exquisite piece of work. Among 
other charming objects side-combs and pendants are to 
be obtained ; some delightful examples of the former in 
tortoiseshell and diamonds forming an enchanting present 
for a girl, while the true-lovers’ pendant is pretty enough 
to be offered to a fiancée. A woman would indeed 
be impossible to please who could not find something 
to her taste in any one of the establishments of this 
most artistic firm. FILOMENA. 
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Solid Silver Chased Table Bell, 
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Elkington Plate Café au Lait Set, 
on Tray, 


Cut Glass Liqueur Bottle, 
Solid Silver Mount, 


Very Handsome Antique Dessert Set, in Sterling Silver, £30 .0.0 


22, REGENT STREET, S.W. 


27 & 29, Lord St., LIVERPOOL, St. Ann’s Square, MANCHESTER. 22, Blackett St. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 84, St. Vincent St., GLASGOW. 





Cut Glass Black Forest Spirit 
Bottle, Solid Silver Mount, 
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Solid Silver Pierced String Box, 
£1.10. 0 





"|. Solid Silver Chased Fern Pot, 
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MONKEY BRAND 


Makes Tin like Silver. 
Makes Copper like Gold. 
Makes Brass like Mirrors. 
Makes Faint like New. 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 





USE 


MIONE EY BRAND 
SOAP 


For Cleaning Paint, Pots and Pans, 
Kitchen Utensils, and all Household purposes. 


Won’rT WASH CLOTHES. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, Port Sunticur, Cussnire. 








MONKEY BRAND 


Cleans, Scours, and Polishes 


Bicycles and Motors, 
Linoleum and Oilcloths, 
Kitchen Tables and Floors. 


WON'T WASH CLOTHES. 





EASTER RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 
For the convenience of those who may wish to obtain 
information or procure tickets beforehand, thereby avoid- 
ing delay and trouble at Waterloo and other of their 
London stations, the London and South-Western Rail- 
way Company will keep open their City, West-End, and 
other offices later than usual on April 8, 9, and 11. 
Excursion tickets to Paris, vid Southampton and Havre, 
available for fourteen days or less, will be issued from 
London (Waterloo), etc., on April 8, 9, 10, and 11. 
Return fares, first class, 39s. 3d. ; second class, 30s. 3d. ; 
third class, 26s. Cheap tickets will be issued to Havre 
on April 9, 10, and 11; Cherbourg on April 9 and 11; 
and to St. Malo on April 10. Return fare (third class by 
rail and second class by steamer), London to St. Malo 
and Havre, 24s. 6Ga.; Cherbourg, 22s. Special cheap 
express excursions will leave London (Waterloo) and 
certain suburban stations. Programmes giving full 
particulars of arrangements for the Easter holidays can 
be obtained at any of the company’s London offices and 
stations, or from Mr. Henry Holmes, Superintendent of 
the Line, Waterloo Station, S.E. 


The Brighton Railway Company announce that by 
their Royal Mail route wz Newhaven, Dieppe, and 
Rouen to Paris and the Continent, through the charming 
scenery of Normandy and the Valley of the Seine, a 
special fourteen-day excursion to Paris, Rouen, and 
Dieppe will be run from London by the special express 
day service on Thursday morning, April 9, and by the 
express night service on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday evenings, April 8, 9, 10, and 11. To 
ensure punctuality two or more trains and steamers will 
be run each day as required by the traffic. 


For visiting Holland and Germany during the Easter 
holidays, the Great Eastern Railway Company’s Hook 
of Holland Royal British Mail route offers exceptional 
facilities. Passengers leaving London in the evening, 
and the Northern and Midland counties in the afternoon, 
arrive at the chief Dutch cities the following morning. 
From the Hook of Holland through carriages run to 
Cologne, Bale, and Berlin, reaching Cologne at noon, 
34le and Berlin in the evening. Restaurant-cars also 
run on the North and South German express trains to 
and from the Hook of Holland. Special cheap tickets 
have been arranged by the Harwich-Antwerp route for 
passengers wishing to visit Brussels for the Field of 
Waterloo. The General Steam Navigation Company’s 
fast passenger steamers will leave Harwich on April 9 
and 11, returning April 12 and 15. 


By the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway special 
excursion tickets will be issued to Paris, vid Folkestone 
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and Boulogne, by the service leaving Charing Cross at 
2.20 p.m. on April 8, 10, and 11, and by the 10 a.m. 
and 2.20 p.m. services on Thursday, April 9. They will 
also be issued by the night mail service leaving Charing 
‘Cross at 9 p.m. and Cannon Street at 9.5 p.m. each even- 
ing from April 8 to 11 inclusive, vid Dover and Calais. A 
special express train (first, second, and third class) will 
leave Victoria for Dover Pier at 8.50 p.m., calling at 
Herne Hill on April 9 in connection with the Calais 
and Ostend night steamers. Full particulars of the 
excursions, extension of time for certain return tickets, 
alterations in train services, etc., are given in the special 
holiday programme and bills. 


The London and North-Western Company announce 
that the ticket-offices at Euston, Broad Street, Kensing- 
ton, Victoria (Pimlico), and Willesden Junction will be 
open throughout the day, from Monday, April 6, to 
Easter Monday, April 13, inclusive, so that passengers 
wishing to obtain tickets can do so at any time of 
the day prior to the starting of the trains. Tickets, 
dated to suit the convenience of passengers, can also 
be obtained at any time (Sundays and Bank Holidays 
excepted) at the town receiving-offices of the company. 
Additional express trains will be run, and _ special 
arrangements made, in connection with the London and 
North-Western passenger-trains for the Easter holidays. 
Cheap week-end tickets will be issued on Thursday, 
Good Friday (where train-service permits), and Satur- 
day, April 9, 10, and 11, to Aberystwyth, Barmouth, 
Carlisle, Lancaster, Llandudno, Malvern, Morecambe, 
Rhyl, Stratford-on-Avon, Windermere, Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and other places, available for the 
return’ journey on any day, except the day of issue, 
up to and including Tuesday, April 14. 


The Great Western Railway Company issue ordinary 
as well as excursion tickets at their City and West-End 
offices, where tickets can be obtained during the whole 
week preceding Easter. Tickets can also be obtained 
at Clapham Junction, Battersea, Chelsea, Kensington 
(Addison Road), Hammersmith, Acton, Ealing, and 
other suburban stations. Pamphlets containing full 
particulars of the Easter excursions, riverside bookings, 
and week-end arrangements will be forwarded by the 
company’s divisional officers, station-masters, or town 
office agents on receipt of a postcard stating the inform- 
ation required. On the days immediately preceding 
Good Friday many of the long-distance trains will be 
duplicated, but on Easter Monday several of the up 
and down expresses will not run, and there will be 
other minor alterations in the services. 


Pancras will run 


Cheap excursion trains from St. 
to Leicester, 


by the Midland Railway on April 9, 





Nottingham, Newark, Lincoln, Birmingham, Burton, 
Derby, Manchester, Blackburn, Bolton, Rochdale, Liver- 
pool, Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Scarborough, Newcastle- 
on-lyne, Barrow and the Furness and Lake District, 
Carlisle, etc., returning the following Monday, Tuesday, 
or Friday; and to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, 
Perth, Stirling, Aberdeen, Inverness, Nairn, Forres, 
Ballater, etc., returning Monday, April 13, or Friday, 
April 17. Tickets will also be issued by the Scotch 
excursion at~ slightly more than the single ordinary 
third-class fare for the double journey, available for 
returning on any day within sixteen days from and 
including date of issue. 


The Great Northern Railway Company arnounce that 
cheap excursions will be run from London on Thursday, 
April 9, for five, nine, or sixteen days to Northallerton, 
Darlington, Richmond, Durham, Newcastle, Alnwick, 


Berwick, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Helensburgh, Dum- 
barton, Balloch, Row, Stirling, Dunblane, Bridge of 
Allan, Callander, Crieff, Perth, Dunkeld, Dundee, 


Dalmally, Oban, Fort William, Montrose, Aberdeen, 
Mallaig, Inverness, and other stations in Scotland. For 
the couvenience of those employed in the wholesale City 
warehouses and others, a special express excursion fer 
five or nine days will leave King’s Cross at 6.30 p.m. on 
Thursday, April 9, for Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, returning on Monday, April 13, 
or Friday, April 17. Early application should be made 
for tickets. 


The Great Central Railway Company announce that 
their short and long date week-end tickets usually 
issued every Friday and Saturday, and advertised 
in the ‘‘A.B.C.’’ Programme for February, March, 
and April, will be issued in connection with the 
Easter holidays on Thursday, April 9, Friday, April 10 
(where train-service permits), and Saturday, April 11. 
The short - date tickets will be available for return 
any day (if train - service permits) up to and includ- 
ing following Tuesday, except day of issue. The 
long - date tickets will be available to return on the 
Sunday following (if train-service permits), or any 
succeeding day up to and including the following 
Monday week. 





We have received from the proprietors of Bovril, 
Limited, a framed artist’s proof of Mr. William 
Hatherell’s picture, entitled ‘‘ Lord Kitchener’s Home- 
coming.’’ The picture, which is a companion to ‘‘ The 
Relief of Ladysmith,’’ is produced solely for the 
customers of Bovril, Limited. 
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TRY IT IN YOUR BATH. 


SCRUBB’S ‘ru0° AMMONIA 


MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 


Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 
Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 
Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. Invigorating in Hot Climates. 
.Restores the Colour to Carpets. Cleans Plate and Jewellery. 




















Price Is. per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 








SCRUBB & CO., GUILDFORD STREET, LAMBETH, LONDON, S.E. 








pERRY PENS | THE MEXICAN 
“GLIDEAWAY’ co. HAIR RENEWER 


Preve nts — Hair from falling off. 

Restores Grey or White Stair to its ORIGINAL 
Co ILC 

Be ing +> elie ately perfumed, it leaves no unpleasant 
odour 

Is Nor a dye, and therefore does not stain the skin 
or even white linen. 

She veld be in every house where a Hain RuNnewerR 
is needed. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HALRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. 


_ NOTICE. 


CfHE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER can be obtained 
throughout the British Colonies, India, United States of 
America, &c., &c. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Sept. 13, 1901) of Mr. William Holcroft, 
P., of Prescot House, Stourbridge, who died on Jan. 29, 
was proved on March 21 by George Harry Holcroft and 
Walter Holcroft, the sons, the value of the estate amount- 
ing to £277,215. The testator bequeaths to his son 
Alfred the use for life of Drayton House, Belbroughton, 
and a sum of £40,000 is to be held, in trust, for him 
and his children; to William Henry Pargeter, Everard 
Barton, and Joseph Southall, £100 each ; to J. E. Brown, 
4250; and legacies to servants. ‘The residue of his 
property he leaves to his sons George Harry, Walter, 
and Alexander. 
The will (dated Feb. 18, 1891), with three codicils 
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died on Dec. 14, was proved on March 19 by Harold 
Stock Bartleet, the son, and Bernard Stock, the nephew, 
two of the executors, the value of the estate being 
£66,713. The testator gives £5500 to his daughter 
Edith Crowley ; £5000 to his daughter Constance 
Elizabeth Evans; £6000 to his daughter Victoria Mole; 
£1100 and certain land and premises to his son Harold 
Stock ; £1000 and a mortgage for £1180 to his son 
Edgar Robert Smith; £5000, in trust, for his son Albert ; 
£3500 to his son Ernest William; and £500 and the 
household effects to his wife, Mrs. Harriet Bartleet, who 
is already provided for. The residue of his property he 
leaves to his sons Harold Stock and Edgar Robert Smith. 


The will (dated Jan. 5, 1903) of Alderman John 





formerly of 40, Leinster Gardens, Bayswater, who died 
on May 21 last, was proved on March 24 by George 
Luke Ziffo, the brother, the value of the estate being 
£31,609. The testator leaves all his property to his 
said brother. 

The will (dated Aug. 3, 1896), with a codicil (dated 
Jan. 7, 1903), of Mr. William Russell Cooke, of 87, 
Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, and 11, Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, legal adviser to Princess Henry of 
Battenberg, who died on Jan. 30, was proved on 
March 11 by Mrs. Margaret Mary Cooke, the widow, 
John Temple Ashwell Cooke, the brother, and Herbert 
Robert Clark, the value of the estate amounting to 
£28,661. The testator gives all his interest under the 
wills of his father and grandfather to his sister Mary 















(dated Aug. 30, 18g4, Nov. 2, 1901, and Oct. 27, 1902), Love Seaton, J.P., 
of Mr. George Oliver Mellick Herron, of 14, De Vere who died on 
Gardens, South Kensington, 25, St. Thomas Street, 


London Bridge, and Newdigate Place, Newdigate, who 
died on Dec. 23, was proved on March 25 by Mrs. Ellen 
Charlotte Herron, the widow, George Frederick Herron, 
and Walter Fitzroy Herron, the sons, the value of the 
estate amounting to £158,813. The testator bequeaths 
the household furniture, horses and carriages to his 
wife; £4000 to his sister Julia Harriet Whitby; and 
#2000 to his sister Charlotte Emily Palmer. His 
residuary estate is to be divided into two parts, one of 
which he gives to his wife, and the other between his 
children Frederick, Walter Fitzroy, Herbert 
George, Florence Alice, Lilian and Kenneth, and the 
widow of his deceased son Robert Douglas. 

The will (dated Sept. 26, 1898) of Mr. Robert. Smith 
Bartleet, J.P., D.L., of The Shrubbery, Redditch, who 


of the estate being £51,71 
house next to his 


John Love Seaton Dahl ; 


to Amelia 
( seorge 


life, and then for her son. 
The will (dated Aug. 22, 


of Frogner, Pearson’s Park, 
‘eb. 13, was proved on March 24 by 
Robert Cooper Seaton, the son, Richard Hill Dawe, 
and Thomas Ryder Runton, the executors, the value 
3: 
residence 
Frances Catherine Dahl for life, 


to his daughter; £400 to Richard Hill Dawe; £200 
to Thomas R. Runton; £200 each to Rose Seaton, 
Thomas Seaton, and Emily B. Tribe; and £100 each 
Ann Smith, James Young, Mrs. Sarah 
Saxelbye, and Mrs. Mary Ann Saxelbye. ; 
of his property he leaves as to one moiety to his son, 
and the other moiety, in trust, for his daughter, for 


Ziffo, of 80, Palmerston House, Old Broad Street, and 


Hull, 





Gertrude, for life, and then for his children; his 
leasehold house, with the furniture, etc., to his wife; 
#250 each to J. T. A. Cooke and H. R. Clark; and 
three fourths of his business to his brother Henry 
Paget Cooke, and one fourth to Herbert Robert Clark. 
His residuary estate is to be held in trust for his wife 
for life, and then for his children. 

The will (dated May 4, 1895) of Captain the Hon. 
Robert Rainy Best, late Grenadier Guards, of ‘The 
Rowdens, Torquay, who died on Feb. 2, was proved on 
March 17 by the Rev. Francis Walter Thoyts, one of the 
executors, the value of the estate amounting to £21,712. 
The testator gives £300 and the household furniture to 
his wife, fhe Hon. Meynella Katherine Hilda Best, and 
subject thereto leaves all his property in trust for her 
for life, and then for his children, and in default of issue 
for the person for the time being Lord Wynford. 







The testator gives the 
to his daughter Mrs. 
and then to her son 
£3200 to his son; £3000 











The residue 








1876) of Mr. Miltiades Luke 
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_IPEARS “SOAP! _ 


we gare eres 





‘* This is genuine “‘PEARS” as sold for more than 100 years past! I have 


sold it all my life, and know how good it is. 


“It has taken the highest award at every Exhibition, and won the only 
Grand Prix at Paris. As there is no water mixed with it, it is ALL SOAP and 
lasts longer than any other; so it is the CHEAPEST as well as the BEST. 


“1 could sell you an imitation at half the money and make more profit on it 
too, but I should be only swindling you if I did.” 


























Nei.GIVES |} ———_ —No_ yp — 
5000.FLASHES| Nn, , WR 
Price 12/6 “NO-LIQUiDs —> 
Rerits ¥6 | —NO~-DANCGE R= = 





















* Fver-Ready” Wateh Stand 
and Night Light, fitted with 


va nifying lens and long cord, 


INSTANT ELECTRIC LIGHT when and where 


** Ever- Ready” 
you want it Invaluable round the house, and indis 


House or 






Hand Lamp pensable to Country Gentlemen rhe uses of the Torch 
No, 12. Highly are innumerable to Clergymen, Naval and Army Officers, ablng person in bed to Rs 
equipped and Mining Enyineers, Surveyors, Librarians, ime without exertion so 
well made, . a, Naturalists, &« Can be lighted in a ill, minates 
complete with \a * Keg of Gunpowder without any danger the room 
Battery, 14/6, rr Lilustrated §=Cataloyue of Ever-Ready hice com 
Kefills, 16 Vim. Electrical Novelties by return, Post Free. YY a2 7“ 
x. mt a” British Ets & Biograph Co., a Post 
—~ Ltd. (Dept. J), 18 & 19, Great Windmill said in the 





United Kingdom. 


Street, London, W. 





in the United 
| Kingdom. 




















DREW & SONS 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS, W., 


Supply Purchasers direct from their London Factory, 
Intermediate Profits. 











Pigg, SHOW ROOMS 4, 
OiLLy CIRCUS: 


saving all 























THE LIGHTEST AND STRONGEST TRUNKS ARE THOSE 
MADE OF DREWS’ PATENT WOOD FIBRE. 


Always in stock, over 500 well- 
seasoned Trunks to select from. 





DREWS’ IMPROVED DRESS TRUNK, WITH TRAY. 


a 





a 


DREWS’ NEW “GRANDE VITESSE” TRUNK. 
THE Ideal Trunk for Ladies’ Use. 


Easy of access. Crushing entirely avoided, Dresses, &c., being 
packed in separate Trays. 


Makers to the | PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA DRESSING-BAGS 
Royal Family. | AND LUNCHEON BASKETS. | AND FITTED CASES. 





THE “ORIENT” STEAMER TRUNK. 
In Patent Wood Fibre, covered dark brown Water- 
proof Sailcloth,OR Solid Ox-Hide. 





DREW & SONS, 


THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 
BENSON’S, ‘61, St. ‘Paul's " Churchyard, London. 


Really good Foreign Cigars at 16s., 20s., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples, 5 for 1s., Post Free. 


Warn Cc ARTER Illustrated Catalogues 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


20 GOLD MEDALS & AWARDS. 
PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. _-¥ 
LITERARY MACHINE \ 


For holding a book er writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofa, obvia'ing fatigue and stooping. Ine 
valuadle to Invalids & Students. Prices from 17/6 


INVALID COMFORTS 


Bed Lifts £4 4s. 
aa Boards 
25s. 
Walking Machines, 

Portable W.C.’s 
Electric Bells, 
rinals, 


W\ Air & Water Beds, 
\ &e. 








By Royal Warrant 


TO 


H.M. THE KING. 


Show HKooms— 














Adjustable Couches, Beds, 
from £1 17s. 6d. a 














Bed Baths 12,6 
Commodes 25/- 





Self-Propelling 


AMBULANCES—Hand Breakfast-in-Bed Tables 










| Carrying or Horse 
airs from “ from . 
| £1 1s Best in the World! = 
| For 
Used by H.M he Strees 
Govmt, 
Accident 


Service of 
London 


(ate, oo Ace : , 
BATH CHAIRS tm 110s. 


Adjustable Bath Chair or 
pinal Carriage. 


a 





For 
Hand or Pony. 












f sad 
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NON- POISONOUS. 
The ie 
Disinfectant 
OFFICIALLY 
ADOPTED BY 


H.M. a. 


= = 
| ees. : 
” FOR ALL 

= ace DOMESTIC 

A == || See PURPOSES, 
|: USED BY Ren scoeg (| ae 
= Macseeat |} — | eum Be assured it is 
= sere ARMY Wieseeg! ||. ... |! Baton BEST = 
i THROUGHOUT THE See | i to use only the j 
SOUTH AFRICAN = <= i ae BEST. 

CAMPAIGN. | 

be 


“a 





Men who Achieve—with hands or brain— 

Who Rise, who Lead, who Win, who Act— 
They fight their fight on simple Grain— 

On Quaker Oats—to be exact. 
The Will and Brain that conquer Fate, 

The Rugged Health, the Bone and Thew— 
There’s Every trait that makes men Great 


‘Quaker Qats 


—the food for You. 


A FIFTY-PAGE BOOKLET: 


THE IZAL RULES OF HEALTH. 
By Dr. Andrew Wilson, 


Giving full instructions for use, will be sent, post free, 
on application to the Manufacturers— 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co., Ltd., 
Thorncliffe, near Sheffield. 


a 1 | 11 








(= A WELLKNOWN AUTHOR == Si ni 
Is “ACTIVELY GRATEFUL” for \ A ANT | N ‘ 
BELL’sS 


“Ohree Nuns” Gobacco|| oid scotch Whisky, 


MEssrs. J. & F. BELL, LTD., CASTLEFIELD HOUSE, 


GLASGOW. BINGLEY, YORKSHIRE, 
wee gong LIVET sienp 
A line to tell you how excellent your ‘“‘Three Nuns” Tobacco is. As 


an author who smokes a good deal while at work, I am not only dependent 


on my tobacco-merchant, but disposed to be actively grateful to him when ’ . 1 oe 
he supplies me with a good smoke. After coquetting with the more expensive Pure. Mellow. Fine Flavour. 
” 





mixtures, I return to ‘* Three Nuns,’’ which seems to be in a class of its own, = Les 


quite easily first. iXindly assure me that you will not allow success to spoil 
the quality of a fine tobacco; so many mixtures have followed the easy road PER DOZ. * Sample Case of Six 
to ruin.—Faithfully yours, HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. MB Carriage Paid. * Bottles carriage paid 


Cool Fragrance—Mild Flavour—No Bitterness—No Harshness—that’s ‘‘ THREE NUNS’’! Cash with order. © on receipt of 18s. 
Same Flavour—More Strength—that’s ‘‘KING’S HEAD’’! 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. THIS WHISKY COMPARES FAVOURABLY WITH THOSE USUALLY SOLD 
Both Brands at 5d. per oz., in 1-0z. Packets, 2-0z. and 4-0z. Tins. AT MUCH HIGHER PRICES. 


“Ghree Nuns” Cigarettes are sold in packets of 10 at 4d. per packet. GEO. BALLANTINE & SON, Wine Merchants to the King, 


J. & F. BELL, LTD., GLASGOW. J | 81, Princes Street, Po 100, Union Street, 
EDINBURGH, GLASGOW. 
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It i is ell paying a : tills more ar some pcg in 5 eader to secure THE BEST. 


t is economy to save a FEW PENCE on the TAPES of a VENETIAN BLIND by using inferior makes, which only last half as long as 


I 
“ ’S” TAPES. ; 
peasy Ho most important that purchasers should be sure they are getting the right quality, and they shoud insist upon seeing the name ‘‘Carr’s” which is stamped 


on one of the interwoven cross-strap3 once in every yard, 


















ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Dr. Ellicott, the venerable Bishop of Gloucester, com- 
pleted last week his fortieth year of episcopal service, 
and a congratulatory address has been presented to him 
from the clergy and Church officials of the diocese. The 
signatories number nearly one thousand. 

The influential committee who undertook the work 
of raising a memorial to the late Father Dolling have 
gathered a sum of nearly £4000, and will shortly establish 
a convalescent home for working girls at Worthing, 
which will be under the charge of the Misses Dolling. 
Amongst the most generous contributors were Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth, who gave £500, and Mr. Dyer Edwards, 
who gave £400. Friends from all parts of the country 
have joined in this tribute to ‘‘a man greatly beloved.’’ 
The Rev. C. E. Osborne, Vicar of Seghill, hopes to 
publish his Life of Father Dolling through Mr. Edward 
Arnold early in May. 

The Bishop of Ely has written an interesting circular 
letter on the subject of poor benefices. He mentions 
that his own diocese contains in all about 564 parishes. 
Of these livings 263 are below £200 a year in value 
and 68 below £100. The Bishop believes that the 
reason why fewer men now seek to be ordained is 
simply that clergymen are so badly paid and that 
parents do not encourage their sons to enter on the 
career. Unless some remedy is found we shall in a 
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few years, says the Bishop, see parishes without 


incumbents. 


The late Dean Farrar spent much time and thought 
on the improvement of the musical service at Canter- 
bury Cathedral Unlike Dean Bradley, who, as Dr. 
Armitage Robinson lately informed us, was not himself 
musical, and left the order of the music at Westminster 
Abbey to experts, Dean Farrar had a cultivated know- 
ledge of this part of the Cathedral worship. Until 
within a few months of his death he was regularly 
present at matins and evensong, and when scarcely 
able to walk across the pavement of the choir from 
his stall to the lectern, he made an effort to read at 
least one of the Lessons daily. 


The funeral of Dean Farrar took place in the 
Cloister-ground, not far from the grave of Archbishop 
Temple. One of the most striking tributes to his 
memory was that of Dr. Adler, the Chief Rabbi, who 
recalled the eloquence with which Dr. Farrar had 
pleaded for the poor persecuted Jews of Russia. He 
was always ready to lift up his powerful voice for the 
cause of justice, and would be remembered not only 
as an eminent ecclesiastic, but as a man filled with the 
enthusiasm of humanity. 

The Rev. E. Grose Hodge, Rector of Holy Trinity, 
Marylebone, has the largest Sunday attendance in the 
entire district. He is an Evangelical clergyman and 


an able preacher and organiser. ‘The next highest 
attendance is at St. Peter’s, Vere Street, where Canon 
Page Roberts preaches every Sunday to a crowded 
congregation. ‘The Parish Church, under Canon Barker, 


and All Souls’, Langham Place, under the Rev. F. S. 
Webster, are also flourishing. 
The large and well-behaved crowds*»which attend 


St. Paul’s during Lent are in themselves a tribute to 
the excellent management which now prevails at the 
Cathedral. In old days the public used the nave of 
St. Paul’s as a thoroughfare, and merchants disposed 
of their goods inside the building. Even within living 
memory persons made use ef the Cathedral during the 
luncheon-hour as a rendezvous where they ate their food 
and conversed with their friends. _ The vergers have now 
explicit orders to stop such practices. The reading of 
newspapers is strictly forbidden, and even if two persons 
are seen conversing they are reminded that the place is 
a house of prayer. The very poor still haunt the nave of 
St. Paul’s, but they come for rest and quiet, and it is 
very seldom that any member of this class incurs the 
reproof of the vergers. 


Canon Ainger has returned from Clifton, where he 
has been in residence for three months, and expects to 
be in town till the beginning of August. Amongst 
American visitors no London preacher is more sought 
after than the Master of the Temple. 












serious trouble. 
themselves in good health. 


health is. 


of thousands of families all 


REMEMBER, “ Prevention 
is better than cure,” so 
always have a box 

of _BEECHAM’S 
PILLS handy and 
TAKE A DOSE 
when you feel 
YOU NEED 
ONE. 






BEECHAM’S 
PILLS. 














A Pointed Talk. 


“Prevention is better than cure,” we are told. 
you feel “out of sorts,” just take BEECHAM’S PILLS 
and so prevent a seemingly small ailment growing into 
BEECHAM’S PILLS prevent ill- 
ness as well as cure it. Most people take them to keep 
These are wise and 
happy ones—they hardly ever know what bad 
There is no medicine in the world to 
compare withBEECHAM’S PILLS. They 
will not harm the most delicate—-and the 
strongest will benefit by using them. They 
are a tried r2medy — the trusted friend 
over 
the world. You will soon feel better 
after taking them, and you will 
know what to resort to in future. 














Next time 






















Steaks, 





A unique Sauce, 
delicious with Fish, 
Chops and all 
kinds of Cold Meats 
and Curries. 


OF ALL GROCERS AND STORES, 
AND WHOLESALE FROM 


E. LAZENBY & SON, L!? 


LONDON, S.E. 










































































For 
Discriminating 


Smokers. 









Sold by all Good-class Tobacconists 
and Stores throughout the World. 


No. 555: 


4/9~100; 1/325, 


If any difficulty is Sepeenred in obtaining 
supply in any part of the world (with the 
exception of Countries where Government 
monopoly exists) communicate with 
ARDATH TOBACCO CO., Worship Street, 
London. 





Wm. GREER & SON, Distillers. 


\IMPERIAL 
LIQUEUR | 


15 years old. 


O.V. H. 


10 years old. 


Glasgow & Trinity Square, London. 
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PLASMON 
GR ASP MAINSTAY He ST ANDS$ 


FACT: 











For 3 PENCE A DAY you ensure 
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By adding one teaspoonful of PLASMON 
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Registered Nos., 
342,186/7. 


FOX’S | 


PATENT 


SPIRAL PUTTEES 


Are so shaped as to Wind on Spirally from Ankle to 
Knee and to Fit Closely to the Leg with Even Pressure 
Without any Turns or Twists. 

Made in Two Weights “HEAVY” and “LIGHT,” and in a Variety of Colours. 
Shade Cards on Application. 


The Spat Puttee has been adopted by the War Office for Officers’ wear. 


The “HEAVY” Weight or “REGULATION” Quality is the same as now 
supplied to His Majesty's Government. 


NO MEASUREMENTS REQUIRED. WILL FIT ANY LEG. MADE OF ALL WOOL. 


A MOST COMFORTABLE SUPPORT TO THE LEG. 


For Rough Hard Wear, no 
Leg Covering has ever 
been Invented Equal 





LONG LIFE with STRENGTH and HEALTH 
To your food at each meal every day. } 
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to the ““PUTTEE.”’ 


Can be Worn’ under 
Trousers to Keep the 
Leg Dry in Wet or 
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with your Food. N 


Plasmon from all Chemists, Grocers, Stores, 
9d., 1/4, and 2/6. 
Full Directions and Cookery Recipes with every Packet 


INTERNATIONAL PLASMON, LIMITED, | 


PLASMIC 
PRimima 


~” “a a vA A 
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66a, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 











COOK PLASMON .. . cS | 





| 


Sweet and Sustaining. 


A sweetmeat that is also nourishing and sustaining is a welcome 
and valuable novelty. Many persons, whether young or old, find 
at times that they cannot take nourishment in the forms and shapes 
‘in which it is usually offered to them. The difficulty is solved by 


MELLIN’S 
CHOCOLATE 


A new and delicious article, containing all the valuable elements 
of chocolate, and in addition, rich in nutriment. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, IN Go. PACKETS ONLY. 
MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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Is Unequatled for Preserving 


es... THE SKIN & COMPLEXION 


FROM THE EFFECTS OF 
FROST, COLD WINDS, AND HARD WATER. 
IT ENTIRELY REMOVES AND PREVENTS ALL 
ROUCHNESS, REDNESS, TAN, 
IRRITATION, CHAPS, &c., 


AND KEEPS THE SKIN 


SOFT,SMOOTH & WHITE stisons. 


Gentlemen will find it wonderfully soothing 
if applied after a Cis : 
Bottles 6d. (post free 8d.), 1s., 18. 9d., and 2s. 6d. each, of a emists, and 
post free in the United Kingdom from tee SHA  - eecontan M. BEETHAM & SON, 
ee eel 


ee ee 








YY Wy) 
Snow Ny WW 


Can be Used with Shoes and yey en) 
phil) 

With or Without Stockings. oy wn: } ys 
7) y} yp) if Wy Wi) 
Recommended for Rheumatism and Ki) y) Hf i if 


Wy 
Varicose Veins. 


PRICE EITHER ™ 
PER PAIR. WEIGHT. V7 \ " | 
wii i 


WITH SPATS. 
PRICE 


= EITHER 
PER PAIR. WEIGHT. 


WITHOUT SPATS 

















FOR LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Per Pair. 
With Spats - 7/6 
Without Spats- 5 
Send Size of Boot. 











The Warmest 
and most 
Comfortable 
Gaiter 
yet invented. 


Se 


ER tt teh tee et Bt 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


FOX BROTHERS & CO., LTD., WELLINGTON, SOMERSET 


Agents for the United States & Canada: BALE & MANLEY, Wool Exchange Building, NEW YORK., U.S.A. 
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Herr Sauer gave his only ‘ecient this season at the 


St. 
pianist of great intellectual power, 
greater technical power. 
prets the masters in a masterly fashion, 
occasionally the higher sympathy. 
his very best, and this was especially 
Saturday in the Polonaise Fantaisie, 

A flat, and the Nocturne Op. 27, No. 2. 

force Herr Sauer’s rendering of Liszt’s 
was much to be commended. He 
recital the great Sonata of Beethoven 
Op. III, 


but 


ames’s Hall on Saturday, March 28. 


He is full of force, 


the Valse 
As a four de 


He is a 
possibly of 
and inter- 
but he lacks 


In Chopin he is at 


marked on 


in 


‘* Mazeppa’ 


1903.— 534 





mastery of its difficulties. It left nothing to be wished 
for, but it might conceivably have received more sym- 
pathetic treatment. 

An interesting young pianist, Mr. Arthur Newstead, 
gave a concert at the St. James’s Hall on Thursday, 
March 26. He is a pupil of Mr. Oscar. Beringer, and 
shows great promise. His programme was too long 
and fatiguing for him, but he acquitted himself admir- 
ably in the Sonata in B minor of Liszt and the delightful 
‘‘Carnival’’ music of Schumann. He has ah emotional 
style of playing that, kept within due bounds, is most 
refreshing after the musical-box school. 


his programme with two of the preludes and fugues 
of Bach’s celebrated collection of forty-eight. He also 
played the very difficult Rhapsodie in G minor of 
Brahms, the Impromptu in A ond of Schubert, and the 
graceful ‘* Walzer,’’ Op. 16, No. 1,° of (D’Albert.” Herr 
Paul Griimmer was the Vislencello soloist, and Miss 
Lilian Foulis interpreted artistically the “ Romantisches 
Stiick ’’ of Dvorak. 


The Birmingham Musical Festival will . be very 
much appreciated this year, for it has secured the 
production of Dr. Elgar’s new oratorio, ‘‘ The gg 


Dr. 


included 


played with intellectual grasp and technical 


in his 


in C minor, 


On Monday, March 23, Herr Wilhelm Backhaus gave 
an excellent concert at the St. James’s Hall, and began 


figures. 


Elgar is reported to have studied the 
from their human side—as men, and not as theological 


Apostles 


M. 1. H. 














if you wash 


NOTE THE DIFFERENCE. 





If you wash in hard water, the skin 
gets hard and coarse and dry; but 
in hard water with 


VINOLIA SOAP, the skin keeps soft 


and supple. 




















MERRYWEATHERS 








LONDON 
ELECTRIC MOTOR AND PUMP. 














OIL ENGINE AND PUMP. * HOMESTEAD PUMP.” 


Write for Revised Ps umphlet on ow. ‘ater Supply to Mansions.” 








Merryweather & Sons, Water En neers (Established 20g 

years), 63, ene: Acre, W.C. Wor Greenwich, S.E. 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER, .B BELFAST, | 

And 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 

a ~ ogg HEMSTITCHRD. 

dies’, * adies’, 2/9 doz, 
Goat - o Gents’, 3/1 os 

“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER have a 

world-wide fame."—7/e Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE 

LISTS POST FREE. 

N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries Jor 

Samples should be sent direct to Belfast. 
‘ 
G 0) 6 tri: 
Rh ti 
The DEAN OF CARLISLE writes: 

* Sir, . I was almost beyond experience a martyr to gout 
for twenty five” years! I took J.AVILLE'S medicines, which are 
simple and easy of application. 1 was cured completely, and after 
nine years’ trial I can affirm that they are a perfect specific and an 
innocgnt and beneficial remedy. wave tried them on friends in 
like circumstances, and they never fail.—1I remain, yours truly, 

“FRANCIS CLOSE.” 
+ 
(PERFECTLY HARML.ESS) 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
ONE BOT TLE “st OFF (CIENT FOR 
TWO TO THREE MONTHS’ TREATMENT. 


Price 9s. per Bottle, of all Chemists. Wholesale Depot, 
F. COMAR and SON, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, B.C. 
Descriptiveamphtet,contarning Testimonials, post /reeon A pplication, 





[L’ALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND | 
ORGANS. All Improvements. | 
Approval Carriage Free both ways. Easy terms. | 
20 years’ warranty. Secondhand good Cottages | 
from 7 guineas ; iron-framed, full trichord Pianos 
from 12/6 per month. Organs from 4 guineas. 
Full price paid allowed within three years if 
exchanged for a higher class instrument, 
D’ALMAINE and CO. (Estd., 118 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Open till7. Saturdays 3. 








When tats an 
UMBRELLA 
insist upon having a 
FOX'S FRAME. 
Fox’s are the best! 








AGE AND GENUINENESS GUARANTEED 

BY THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENT BY 

CERTIFICATE OVER THE CAPSULE OF 
é EVERY BOTTLE 

PERFECT 

ASA 

BEVERAGE 


48/- 


UNIQUE 

ASA 

LIQUEUR 
4/. 


PER BOT 


eels, 
OCK SPUR S 


OBTAINABL t 
THE WOR LD 





Hoorne COUGH. 
CROUP. 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


*HE celebrated effectual cure without internal 

medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. EDWARDS and SON, 

157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose names are engraved on the 
Government Stamp. 

Sold by all Chemists. 


; Rupture 


seg Dr.Pie 
ree’s AlectricT russ 
| : isa Marvel. Nothing like 
it. Best Retainer on earth 
and a Genuine Cure for Rupture. 
World-renowned. 27 improvem'ts. 
Ld Pp mene send a stamp, (any 

for our ‘*Booxier No. 1. 


Price 4s. per Bottle. 








rt), A 
MAGNETIC E. TRUSS CO., 10 City Road, London, E.C, * 
@lso, New York, San Fraucisce and Sydney. Mention tisis Papers 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, iro,, BELFAST, 
And 156 to 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


LINEN 
COLLARS, CUFFS, #335" <i.“ 

Fro /6 pr 
usrs east race. AND SHIRTS, t=.) 


B.—Old Shirts made good as new with good materials in 
Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14/- the 4-doz 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries Jor 
Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. 


Cellars, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from 5/11 per doz. 





t&E60 GUINEAS 


SC 00L SHIP ‘CONWAY’ | 


FOR: TRAINING 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN 


” THECAPT,, AT: MILLER.RN. 


NO MORE ASTHMA 


‘ROM THIS MOMENT. 
Awarded on hus dred a ee Ff cs Gold 
and srt als ed ‘to be un- 


ed. Partic 3 rate and post free from 

‘DR. CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 

DEPOT: WILCOX, JOZEAU, AND CO., 
49, Haymarket, London, S.W. 











PETERS 


CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS 

TO HIS. MAJESTY KING EDWARD 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
LONDON. 


DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOISES Relieved by Using 


COMMON-SENSE EAR-DRUMS., 


A New Scientific Invention, entirely different in 
Construction from all other devices. Assist the deaf 
age all other devices fail; and where medical skill 

iven no relief. 
Hak le f have no wire or string attachment. 
Write for Pamphiet. Mention this Paper. 
WILSON EAR-DRUM CO 


Drum in Position. D. H. WILSON, 59, South Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


Gee GENUINE MILIC CHOCOLATE ¢ 
IS KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS 


PETERS 


THE ORIGINAL 
MILK CHOCOLATE 


Absolutely Pure ; Invig i 
= Sold Everywhere in id., ,2a., 34., ea. “hte. Tablets; 
6d, & 1s. Croquettes. 
Sole Agents (Trade only) ; S.J. MACKENZIE & CO.,L4, 
Shacklewell Lane, Dalston, London, N.E. 


REFUSE INSIST ON PETER'S 


vit. 




















IMITATIONS 


They are soft, comfortable, and | 





Used by the Princesses 
of our Royal Family. 
and supplied by special 
commands to H.1.M. 
the Empress of Russia. 


KOKO acts as a hair 
food; it positively eradi- 
cates dandruff, prevents 
hair falling and turning 

promotes growth 

“ensures magnificent 
tresses. Call at 113, 
Regent St., London, and 
see the wonderful heads 
of hair on exhibition 
daily. 1/-, 2/6, and 
4/6, of all 
Chemists, 


Stores, 
; &c. 4 - 





~. 











CUTICURA 
OINTMENT 


Purest of Emollients and 
Greatest of Skin Cures. 


The Most Wonderful Curative 
of All Time 


For Torturing, Disfiguring 
Humours. 


Cuticura Ointment is beyond question 
the most successful curative for tortur- 
ing, disfiguring humours of the skin and 
scalp, including loss of hair, ever com- 
pounded, in proof of which a single 
anointing with it, preceded by a hot 
bath with Cuticura Soap, and followed 
in the severer cases by a dose of Cuti- 
cura Resolvent Pills, is often sufficient 
to afford immediate relief in the most 
distressing forms of itching, burnin 
and scaly humours, permits rest an 
sleep, and points to aspeedy cure when 
all other remedies fail. It is 7 
so in the treatment of infants and chi 
dren, cleansing, soothing and healing 
the most distressing of infantile hu- 

mours, and preserving, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, scalp and hair. 

Cuticura Ointment possesses, at the 

same time, the charm of satisfying the 
simple wants of the toilet, in caring for 
the skin, scalp, hair and hands from in- 
fancy to age, far more effectually, 
agreeably and economically than the 
most expensive of toilet emollients. 
Its “Instant relief for skin-tortured 

babies,” or ** Sanative, antiseptic cleans- 
ing,” or **One-night treatment of the 
hands, ” or **Single treatment of the 
hair, » or Use after athletics,” cycling, 
golf, tennis, riding, sparring, or any 
sport, each in connection with the use 
of Cuticura Soap, is sufficient evidence 
of this. 

Millions now rely on Cuticura Soap, 
assisted by Cuticura Ointment, for pre- 
serving, purifying and beautif. ng the 
skin, for cleansing the scalp of crusts, 
scales and dandruff, and the stopping 
of falling hair, for softening, whitening 
and soothing red, rough and sore 

hands, for baby rashes, itchings and 
chafings, as well as for all purposes of 
the toilet, bath aud nursery. 


For over 30 years has never failed 

NUDA NUDA rl big oe Grey or Faded Hair 
w days. 

"It Se arrests falling, 

and causes a luxuriant 


VERITAS © isc cea" 


1S NOT A DYE, BUT THE GENUINE RESTORER. 
Circulars and Analyst’s Certificate Post Free. 
Sold by Hairdressers, Chemists, &c., in Cases, 10/6 each. 


Most Harmless, 

“cs: HAIR RESTORER 
manent, &Elegant 
Wicunrs; R. HOVENDEN & SONS, Ltd., 


80-33, Berners St., W., & 01-95, City Road, E.C., London. 





























SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED 




















THE VNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE, 1903: TH 


ne : : : ‘ : DRAWN By S. BEG 
The names and places of the Cambridge Crew, reading from the left centre, are —*W. H. Chapman (Third Trinity), Bow 2."*P. AT) (Third Th ) 
a é y), Ww. ; - £4L. Thomas (Third Trinity). 3. S. R. Beale (First 
LAU Z tnil ') a Z ORE 4 ‘ Y { } ify }} Ox y 7 7 a reg . = : “ 
rad Lrinity), Stroke. B. G. A. Scott (Trinity Hall), Cox. Zhe names and places of the Oxford Crew reading from the right cent C. A. Willis (Magd 
, og utre, are—C. A wWlis (Magde 


7. °G, C. Drinkwater (Wadham). £. G. Monier-Williams (University), 
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THE SCENE FROM BARNES BRIDGE. 
BY S. BEGG. 


IT y o ~ - ~~ a . * e< B* Jes . 3 ase se Aira Trintty). *R 7. Nelso 
nity) 7 y : *s) rrylls (Firs Trinity). fe . Edwards Moss Thi yn 
je ae . , Tavlor Thévr, wnity), ae Carte (Kino s). _*F. B.G ~ylls ( 
Seale (First Trintty . 4. . . 77. Tayi 7 Thir q 7? #2 yy 5 ler ( r / } of f 4 


A Ty 2004 +) f 
) . ‘ew Colle Se. S. Kelly (Balliol). 5. “Hl. W. Adams (University). D. 
itlis (Magdalen), Bow. . A. K. Graham (Balliol). 3. °A. de L. Long (New College). 4. Z£. S. Kelly ( ) 
‘niversity), Stroke. ¥. 7. H. Eyre (Keble), Cox. (* 4” Old Blue.) 


"D. Adilburn (Lincoln). 





